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CHESTER GALE’S POLICY. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHapTrers.—Cuap. I. 

“Step in here a moment, Chester,” said Mr. 
Maynard. “I have something to say to you.” 

Mr. Maynard was the great merchant of the 
little village. He looked very grave, as he sat at 
the desk in his plain 
counting-room, and 
Chester felt that 
something pretty seri- 
ous was coming. 

“Shut the door,” 
said Mr. Maynard. 

Chester obeyed,and 
remained standing, 
hat in hand, while the 
merchant turned in 
his chair and looked 
at him with a kind 
but solemn expres- 
sion. 

He was a handsome 
lad, of a clear. pink 
and white complex- 
jon, pleasant blue 
eyes, and wavy brown 
hair parted over a 
fine white forehead. 
He turned pale at 
first, then blushed 
very red, under the 
merchant’s searching 
gaze. 

“You know, Ches- 
ter, that when I took 
you and Webster into 
the store, it was on 
trial, and I had no 
great expectation of 
being able to keep 
both of you. I might, 
perhaps, have strained 
a point in your favor, if you had both proved 
equally useful and—high-principled,” the mer- 
chant added, with a little hesitation. ‘You can 
sit down, Chester.’’ 

The boy was glad to avail himself of the privi- 
lege. He was feeling faint. ‘It is all over with 
me,” he thought. ‘‘And I’ve got to go back and 
work on that horrid old farm! I'd rather die 
first!” 

He sank down into one of the office chairs, and 
waited to hear his doom. 

“If there had been no choice between you,” 
Mr. Maynard went on, ‘I might possibly have 
kept you both. But circumstances have decided 
the question for me. You know, Chester, what 
I have always said regarding dram-shops?” 

“Ye-es, sir,’’ faltered the boy. 

“J think you do,” added the gentleman, 
with a rather grim tightening of the lips. ‘Ihave 
tried to impress it upon you often enough! I 
have seen so much ruin wrought by them,—so 
many families destroyed, so many promising 
young men besotted and debased by those sinks 
of iniquity,—that for twenty years I have given 
every boy in my store timely warning against 
them. ‘You can’t frequent the dram-shops,’ I 
have said to every one of them, ‘you can’t even 
enter the door of one, and keep my confidence at 
the same time.” You and Webster have more 
than once heard me say that?’ 

“Yes, sir,” again Chester faltered, from a sick 
and guilty heart. 

“Yes, I have warned you. And you know very 
well that what I say, I mean,” the man sternly 
added. 

Chester knew it only too well. 
had he been guilty of such folly? 

Simply because he believed that he could fre- 
quent Sam Nodd’s saloon without Mr. Maynard’s 
knowledge. He had been sly enough in his visits 
there at first; but of late he had grown more bold, 
thinking that what he had done twenty times, he 
could do twenty times more, without getting 
found out. 

But one had found him out. ‘That was Web- 
ster Delmont, his cousin and fellow-clerk. 

They were both poor boys; and it had been 
thought a fine thing for them when Mr. Maynard 
consented to receive them into his store. He 
had in past years taken several: such lads from 
the rough farm-life of that region, taught them 
his business, helped them to form habits of indus- 





Why, then, 


“It’s a grand chance for Web and Ches, if they 
only behave themselves,’’ everybody said. 

And everybody was glad; for the boys were 
favorites in the neighborhood, and their families 
stood in need of this help. Chester's mother 
was x widow; she could not afford to send him 
to school any more, and until Mr. Maynard took 
him, there seemed to be nothing better for him 





The merchant continued, speaking sadly and 
kindly. 

“I was becoming attached to both you boys. 
But you are not much alike. You know your- 
self, Chester, that Webster has some stronger and 
deeper qualities than you have. You are smart; 
but he has a poise and steadiness of purpose 
which you lack. I had the highest hopes of him. 
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to do than te work on a neighbor’s farm. for five 
dollars 2 month. 

Webster’s folks were in not much better cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Delmont’s farm was small, his 
family large; and it was only by hard work and 
strict economy that he was able to get through 
the year without sinking into debt. 

“You ought to spare one of your boys for 
Maynard’s store,’’ said Mr. Billings, the minis- 
ter, to him, one day, seeing the farmer going to 
the field with his sons. 

“Everybody wants to get a boy into May- 
nard’s,”’ replied the farmer. ‘I’ve one—Web- 
ster, there—who has good judgment and a fine 
head for figures, and would fit into the business 
like a toggle in a chain.” 

‘‘Why not ask Maynard to take him?” said the 
minister. 

“Because I don’t think it would be any use. 
Besides,”’ added the farmer, “if I was to aska 
place for anybody, it would be for sister Jane’s 
boy, Chester. She needs the help more than Ido.” 

The minister was much struck by these replies; 
and he took so much interest in the matter that 
he soon found occasion to speak of it to Mr. 
Maynard. This led toan interview between the 
merchant and the two youngsters; and that re- 
sulted in his consenting to make trial of them both. 

It was probably his intention to keep both, if 
he liked them. But he was cautious in making 
promises, and he wisely waited to see how they 
would turn out. 

Both had proved intelligent, and to all appear- 
ances, faithful. Mr. Maynard knew nothing of 
Chester’s fondness for bar-room company, and 
nobody in the store knew of it except Webster. 

He had watched his cousin, and more than once 
begged him not to go on deceiving their employer 
in that way. Only the day before,—which was 
Sunday,—he had actually gone into Sam Nodd’s 
saloon, and with great difficulty, after much per- 
suasion, brought him out. 

Chester remembered that, as the old man sat 
talking with him, and a dark suspicion crossed 
his mind. ‘‘Web has blabbed! He thinks that 
only one of us can stay here, and he has told of 
me, so that I shall be discharged.”’ 

With this thought, a bitter and revengeful feel- 
ing began to take possession of him. “I'll pay off 
Web somehow! I sha’n’t care what I do, after 
this!” And a reckless determination to be as 

wild and bad as he pleased rose up in place of 


There is nothing that boy might not accomplish, 
if he would only do his best.’’ 

Chester’s eyes had been sullenly downcast, 
But he now looked up, wondering what Mr, 
Maynard was coming at. 

“T heard, not long ago, that one of my boys 
had been seen going into Sam Nodd’s saloon on 
Sundays. I wasn’t told which one, and I couldn’t 
believe it of either one.. But yesterday, I had 
the inexpressible pain of seeing for myself.’’ 

Mr. Maynard’s voice faltered between anger 
and grief. Chester held his breath. 

“*Yes,’’ he went on; “I saw with my own eyes 
what I would never have believed possible. I 
saw him deliberately, spite of all my warnings 
and commands, walk into Nodd’s saloon. 

“It is too bad! but I shall keep my word. I 
have made my choice. You, Chester, remain. 
But your cousin—Webster—the boy I thought so 
much of—he must go.”’ 

Chester was astounded. Hestared and gasped, 
with a confused, bewildered expression; then 
started to speak. He was a boy of good im- 
pulses, and they would have prompted him to 
say,— 

“This is a strange mistake! You wrong Web- 
ster. He did go into Nodd’s saloon, but only for 
a good purpose. He went in to drag me ont!” 

If he had only said that, generously and nobly, 
and then thrown himself upon the mercy of Mr. 
Maynard, owning his fault, and promising amend- 
ment, it might yet have been well with him. 

But he stopped to think. 

“He don’t know that I go to Nodd’s, If I tell 
him, I shall get turned off, sure! Of course he 
won’t discharge Web, who isn’t to blame. I'll 
speak a word for him, anyway.’”’ 

So Chester stammered out, “I don’t think, sir— 
I’m sure my cousin—I never heard of his drink- 
ing a drop, and I don’t believe he ever’’—— 

“Iam glad to hear you say that for him,” Mr. 
Maynard replied. ‘‘And I have been glad to see 
that all through this interview, anticipating what 
I was going to say, you have been troubled on 
your conusin’s account. You would save him if you 
could, I know. But whether he drinks or not, he 
goes where there is drinking; and I can have no 
confidence in a boy who will.do that—put him- 
self in the way of temptation—after all that I 
have said.’ 

“TI wish vou would try him a little longer,” 
Chester entreated, earnestly; for he felt that it 








try and sobriety, and given them a start in life, 


his first confusing sense of guilt. 


would be for his own advantage to have the mat 


ter stopped right there. “I pledge you my word 
that he will never do such a thing again,” 

But the merchant, who, with all his kindness of 
heart, had strong prejudices, which sometimes 
made him obstinate and unjust, refused to alter 
his decision, while at the same time he com- 
mended Chester for his fidelity to his friend. 

“T wish him well,” added Mr. Maynard, ‘and 
nobody shall know 
from me why he is 
discharged. I shall 
simply say that I con- 
cluded to keep only 
one of you. Bat J 
thought that you 
ought to know the 
reason, Chester, for 
your own good, I 
don’t suppose that you 
have ever entered a 
liquor saloon since 
you have been with 
me; but I want this 
lesson to make you 
strong against all 
temptations,” 

Chester tried hard 
to look innocent. But 
he was still greatly 
disturbed. “I am 
sure,” he insisted, 
“that Webster will 
have some good ex- 
cuse. Perhaps he went 
into Nodd’s—for a 
friend.” 

“That will not avail 
him,” said the old 
man, sternly. “No 
boy of mine has any 
business with friends 
found in such places. 
As soon as he comes 
into the store, please 
tell him I wish to see him.” 

Chester could do nothing but obey. And in a 
wretchedly anxious state of mind he awaited his 
cousin’s retarn. 

lam sorry to say that, the more he thought of 
it, the more selfish the view he took of the whole 
affair. He was not so much afraid of what might 
happen to his cousin as of the evil that threatened 
himself. 

At length Webster, who had been out on an 
errand, came in, bright and fresh and happy in 
the service which promised so much for his own 
future and the welfare of his family. 

Chester hastened to meet him. ‘‘There’s the 
mischief to pay this morning!’ he exclaimed, in a 
hurried whisper. ‘Mr. Maynard saw you go into 
Nodd’s saloon yesterday, and he threatens to 
discharge you.” 

“Discharge me /’’ said Webster, starting back, 
incredulous. 

“I told him you went in for a good purpose— 
to find a friend; but he’s awfully set. I never 
saw such an obstinate man!”’ 

Webster regarded his cousin with a penetrating 
look. “Didn’t you tell him who that friend was?”’ 

“No; how could I?” said Chester. “I wouldn’t 
care oh my own account—but—my mother!” 

“I wish, you had thought of her before ever 
you set foot into that place,”’ said Webster. 

“SodolI. But it’s too late. Nobody knows 
but you; don’t expose me!’ Chester pleaded, 
alarmed by his cousin's frowning look. ‘‘It will 
be the end of me—it will kill her—if you do.” 

“Look here, Ches!’’ said Webster, seeing the 
whole situation, and wisely deciding what ought 
to be done. “Go and tell him everything your- 
self. It will be the best way. Shall I go with 
you? Iam sure I can make it all right.” 

“No, no; you can’t make it right for me, if he 
knows the first thing!” said Chester. “But go 
and tell him—ruin me—if you want to.” 

“T shall wait for him to ask for me,”’ said 
Webster. 

‘*He has asked; he told me to send you to him. 
Now do make up some story that will save us 
both—do!”’ Chester implored. 

“I sha’n’t make up any story. But Ill save 
you if I can.” And with this promise Web 
walked into the counting-room. 

Mr. Maynard regarded him sternly. 

“Yonng man!” he said, “I am sorry for the 
necessity, but I shall have to dispense with your 





services after this.” 
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The boy was breathless for a moment. At 
length he said, in a forced voice, ‘‘May I ask— 
why—how I have failed to give you satisfaction?’ 

“You may ask, and I will tell you.”” And the 
merchant went on, talking to him much as 
he had talked to Chester before. 

Webster, in his fear of exposing his cousin, 
hardly knew what answer to make; while Mr. 
Maynard, blinded by his strong prejudice, re- 
garded the boy’s hesitation as an evidence of 
guilt. 

“You are perfectly right in what you say,” 
Webster finally replied. ‘“‘But—since you admit 
that you have always found me honest and faith- 
ful—I wish you could have had a little more con- 
fidence in me now.” 

“¥ said I had always considered you honest and 
faithfal,’’ the merchant interrupted him, ‘‘but 
yesterday I found how I had been deceived.” 

Webster stood pale and trembling, where Ches- 
ter had stood fiushed and confused before; but 
with -what different eyes did Mr. Maynard re- 
gard the one his own will had already con- 
demned! 

“Excuse me,”” said Webster, respectfully. 
“You were not deceived in me, until yesterday. 
Then you were deceived.” 

The old man flushed up angrily. “Do you 
mean to deny that Isaw you go into Nodd’s sa- 
loon?’ he demanded. 

“No, sir; I did goin there. But I did not go 
in for any bad purpose. I went to’’—— 

Again Mr. Maynard inter-upted him. ‘‘No- 
body can go into a liquor saioon on Sunday for 
& good purpose. Not even if, as Chester says, 
you went in to find a friend.” 

“Did he say I went in for that?’ Webster 
asked. 

“Yes; and he made an honest, earnest plea 
for you. But the rule I have laid down and acted 
upon for thirty years can’t be broken, with par- 
don to the offender, at this late day.” 

Webster was glad to know that Chester had 
stood up for him. ‘But suppose,” he said, care- 
folly stating the case so as not to implicate his 
cousin, “suppose I had heard that some friend of 
mine had gone into the saloon—that I knew his 
danger, and went in to save him?” 

The prejudiced man thought from his man- 
ner that he was making up a story. ‘Who is 
that convenient friend of yours?’’ he grimly de- 
manded. 

“Excuse me; I'd rather not name him,”’ said 
Webster. 

“As Lexpected!”’ cried the merchant, sharply. 
**You not only do wrong, but now you try to ex- 
euse yourself by a falsehood. I am disappointed 
in you, every way!” 

“You have always been kind to me,” the boy 
answered, humbly, but firmly. ‘“‘But now you 
do me a great wrong. I might defend myself, 
but I have said all I have to say—since you doubt 
my word.” 

The merchant was red with wrath, but he mere- 
ly said, in a cold tone, as he turned to his desk, 
“You shall have your wages up to the end of the 
month; but your services are no longer re- 
quired.” 

“I can take no wages that are not fairly 
earned,”’ replied the boy. ‘‘What little is due 
me you can keep. Good-morning, sir.” 

And with head erect, but with a troubled face, 
he walked out of the counting-room, and out of 


the store. 
—_———__+or+—_____ 


For the Companion. 
“Rat.” 

I don’t know why he was called “Rat.” It 
was not suggested by any terrier blood in his 
veins, for he showed more delight at the sight of 
the hole of a woodchuck than at a colony of rats. 

Neither was the name given him because he 
resembled the long-tailed rodents, for he was a 
tawny, long-legged, lean-sided doggie, running 
over with amiability, which he exhibited by be- 
ing the humble slave of his despotic mastérs, ‘‘the 
boys.” 

He was ready to risk his life to fetch a stick 
from the water, and ‘“‘accontered as’’ he was, he 
“plunged in’’ at the imperative “St—boy! Get 
ie!’” 

He would sit patiently all day, and bark fran- 
tically at the foot of the tree where a squirrel was 
supposed to be, if once in a while he might hear 
an encouraging “Get him, Rat!” “Take him 
now!” 

But Rat was “nobody’s fool.”” He had, of 
conrse, his little absurdities, but the mistakes of 
his life generally came from a too implicit faith 
in the superior wisdom of his mischievous mas- 
ters. 

Hunting was the favorite sport of ‘‘the boys,”’ 
when the corn was planted, or the potatoes dug. 
Great was their delight if poor deluded Rat could 
be induced to spend his holiday in insane paw- 
ings and sniffings, mad growlings and frantic 
yelpings, at a last year’s empty burrow. 

Too implicit faith was Rat’s great mistake, and 
it at last destroyed all the comfort of life, as the 
story will show. 

One rainy day, when out-of-door sports were 
impossible, the boys had been firing at a mark 
under tie cover of the shed. But even that 
amusement had become wearisome to the restless 
youngsters. Will, pointing his empty gun at 
Rat, who had been an admiring though silent 
spectator of his master’s akill. enid, “There don’t 








seem to be anything else to shoot; I guess I’ll 
shoot you!” 

Poor Rat knew nothing of practical jokes, 
though he had suffered from them all his life. 
He never could Jearn that people didn’t mean all 
they said. Directly before him stood his young 
master, coolly pointing a gun at his own dog’s 
head, and saying, “‘I guess I’]] shoot you!” 

Rat's faithful heart probably sank like lead. 
Be this as it may, his love of life was strong. 
Hadn’t he always been ready to come or go, fetch 
or carry, eat his supper or go hungry to bed, at 
their command? But to stand up to be shot was 
a little too much even for his amiable nature; 
and with a reproachful look, Rat cleared the shed 
at one bound. 

Vain were the whistlings, and the calls of 
“Here, Rat!’ ‘‘Here, Rat!’ The cows were 
wanted, but Rat was not “‘here’’ to fetch them. 

“Is this dog yourn?’”’ asked a farmer, living 
about ten miles away, as he drove up a few days 
after Rat’s flight. ‘He came to my house about 
ten o'clock last Wednesday night, pawing and 
whining at the door, and I let him in. He’s 
sneaked round, dreadfal curious, and Sara Jane 
was ’fraid he’d run mad; bat I told her ’twa’n’t 
nothing but he'd got lost, and felt kind of 
strange.” 

And sure enough, there in the wagon sat Rat! 

‘Here, Rat! Come, Rat! Good fellow!’’ coaxed 
the boys, but no answering greetings came from 
the dog. 

He slunk his tail between his legs, drooped his 
long ears, and with an injured expression which 
told of injured affections and misplaced confi- 
dence, submitted to their caresses. 

In fact, his heart was broken, and though for 
many years after that, he faithfully performed all 
his dog duties, it was with the patient air of a 
“sad dog,” who had had his day, and found his 
idols vanities. Rat had discovered, like the little 
girl, that the world is “hollow,” and “‘dolls’”’ are 
filled with saw-dust. 

At sight or sound of the detested gun, he would 
fly trembling to a dark closet, or hide under the 
bed, whence no words of endearment or threats 
of punishment could dislodge him. 

A few times when the boys tried to drive him 
from his retreat, glistening teeth, gleaming eyes, 
and smothered growls warned them off, and re- 
minded them that behind the docility of their old 
playmate, there was still the instinct of self-de- 
fence. Who will say that there is not, occasion- 
ally, a dog who understands human speech, and 
who draws conclusions of hope or fear from the 
words he hears? J. BL, 

ree 7 AR a 
THE LIGHTNING STEED. 


“The steed called Lightning,” said the Fates, 
“Was tamed in the United States; 
‘Twas Franklin’s hand that caught the horse, 
’Twas harnessed by Professor Morse.” 
—Old Doggerei. 

’Twas shod by Bell and Edison, 
Inventors of the telephone. 

—Cincinnati Breakfast Table. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYING AND DOING. 
By Marion Harland. 

One fine July day, more than twenty years ago, 
a party of eight young people left a town in Vir- 
ginia, for a journey “over the mountain,” and 
downward into the low-lying regions of Eastern 
Virginia. 

By special arrangement we travelled upon the 
top of the strong and spacious Concord stage, 
which was then the only public conveyance on 
the route through the famous Rock Fish Gap. 

The roads were good; a thunder-storm over 
night had cooled the air and laid the dust; our 
company of four school-girls and as many college- 
boys—these last fresh from the Commencement 
at L—— were well-acqnainted and on excellent 
terms with one another. ‘’The proprieties’” were 
conserved by the fact that Jack Bryant was the 
brother of the two prettiest girls of the quartette, 
besides being a steady—as collegians rank the vir- 
tue—senior. 

It may be doubted if the world held a happier, 
more care-free set than were we as the four 
spirited horses settled down to their work, and 
we luxuriated in the reflection that we had a 
twelve-hour ride before us, the latter part to be 
performed by moonlight. 

“It is hard to believe that night or winter can 
ever come,” said Charley Harper, leaning for- 
ward to address Virginia Bryant, who sat in front 
ofhim. “TI could almost think that I had dreamed 
an adventure that befell me two years since upon 
that mountain over there.” 

The sparkling face of the belle was turned ea- 
gerly. Used as she was to boys’ stories, and se- 
cretly incredulous as she was to most of them, 
the word “adventure” had a charm. 

Moreover, she liked to hear Charley talk, and 
it gave her an excuse to look at the Adonis of his 
class, who was also the hero, if half of his narrated 
exploits were authentic histories. 

Thanks to nature and practice, he told well the 
tale of having been lost and benighted while on 
a Christmas hunt for plentiful hares and possible 
foxes. After vain stumbling among the dark 


brash and woods for several hours, he had crept 
under a shelving rock, and scraped together a bed 
of dry leaves, guided solely by the sense of feeling. 
“Why didn’t you kindle a fire?’ asked Will 
Nelson. 
“Do you suppose I didn’t try? But the wind! 





was blowing a hurricane. A lightwood torch 
would have been extinguished in a second, and 
my matches had no show at all. I went around, 
on my hands and knees, not daring to creep too 
far lest I should go over a precipice of a couple 
of hundred feet, until I had collected leaves 
enough for a tolerable mattress. 

“The rock kept off some of the wind, and lying 
in the lee of this, I nestled down among the 
leaves, made my dog lie close to me, and slept 
like a log until morning. 

“T awoke with a pleasant sense of warmth per- 
vading my whole body, except my face. This 
was cold and wet, and my eyelashes were frozen 
together. When I at last got them open, and 
comprehended the situation, I lay still and en- 
joyed it. 

“I was ‘snowed under’ a drift five feet deep. 
My breath had kept the space above my face 
clear, and through the tunnel thus formed I had 
a glimpse of the outer world. The air was full 
of driving snow, but across the valley I could 
trace the outlines of mountains that told me I was 
ten miles from town. 

“Then I remembered that this was Christmas 
Day, and that stopped my enjoyment suddenly. 
Christmas Day meant the best dinner in the year. 
I was painfully reminiscent that I had supped 
upon a solitary cracker—my last. My dog had 
fared better, but I couldn’t eat raw hare—yet. 

“There was no use fretting. I couldn't walk 
home through the storm. I had one comfort—I 
was as warm as I could have been under ten of 
my mother’s best blankets. I would finish my 
nap. I spoke to my dog to make sure he was 
alive’ —— 

‘*Was there a tunnel over his mouth and nose?” 

We all laughed outright at the suggestion. It 
was a minute before we could apologize to the 
narrator, who took the interruption in fair tem- 
per, although the slightly contemptuous intona- 
tion of his reply showed that he was more ruffied 
than appeared in face and word. 

“I was too sleepy to raise my head to look. He 
nestled more closely to me and whined. I fell 
asleep again, and did not unclose my eyes until 
nearly noon. 

“Matters looked more serious than at my for- 
mer awakening. I was savagely hungry. The 
snow was deeper by a foot than in the morning. 
We were literally packed against the rock by its 
weight. 

“My faithful Shot answered my call by a whine 
that was almost human and a wag of the tail—I 
say, Wilbur, what are you up to there?” 

We stared at the young man thus abruptly ac- 
costed. He was a lank youth of eighteen; red- 
haired, taw-boned and so homely that Helen Bry- 
ant was wont to say it made her face ache to look 
athim. It was he who had made the inquiry 
touching Shot’s facilities for respiration which 
had interrupted the story a while ago. He was 
now busied with paper and pencil, and glanced 
up with an air of awkward simplicity that seemed 
genuine. 

Wilbur replied to the question, ‘“You recollect 
the old conundruam—‘Why does a dog wag his 
tail? Because the dog is stronger than the tail. 
Otherwise the tail would wag the dog.’ I was 
making a rough estimate, Charley, of the weight 
of a mass of packed snow, six feet deep, and try- 
ing to gain from it a proximate idea of the 
strength of your dog’s tail.” 

Charley Harper was a favorite with us all. 
Clem Wilbur was not. But the gravely-apolo- 
getic tone was so oddly at variance with the ab- 
surdity of his pretended computation that a gen- 
eral shout arose. We were young and easily 
amused, and, with the girls, the thought that 
sober, bashful Clem had provoked us to uncon- 
trollable mirth twice within five minutes, height- 
ened the fun of the joke. 

“Shame on you, Mr. Wilbur!” said Virginia, 
trying to straighten her face. ‘“‘When we are 
dying to hear the sequel of Mr. Harper’s adven- 
ture!”’ 

“T am afraid the party will perish in one un- 
satisfied body, then,”’ rejoined that young gen- 
tleman, coolly. ‘I can never pick up a ravelled 
or broken stitch. It is too much like work.” 

“Oh!” cried the girls, in disappointed protest. 
“Must we leave you in the snow-bank forever?’ 

“And the dog!” added Will Nelson, in comic 
dismay. 

Whereupon there was another laugh. 

“Laugh on! I rather like it!’’ said Charley. 
‘*‘Amusement is the business of the day. What 
matter how we get it? If you can’t laugh with a 
fellow, the next best thing is to laugh at him.” 

We became sober at once. Handsome Charley 
was the life of our little clique, alike ready with 
jest, pretty speech, and substantial favor. It 
was ungracious to make him the butt of our ridi- 
cule. From being a little mortified at our con- 
duct, we passed to displeasure at Clem Wilbur's 
rudeness. 

Not that any of us had more faith than he in 
Harper’s marvellous story. We were too famil- 
iar with college-boys’ talk to attempt a stretch of 
credulity that should compass the least likely 
features of the “adventure.”” Romancing was a 
college-habit, which we, in our fond partiality 
for the authors of the ‘‘yarns,"’ never thonght of 
condemning. Charley’s story had promised well. 
We were sorry to lose it; more grieved that we 
had wounded him. 

Nelly Bryant, ready of wit and speech, attacked 





the offender. ‘‘Having caused us to lose so capi- 
tal a story, Mr. Wilbur, the least you can do is 
to tell.one as good. By the way, you are the on- 
ly gentleman who has done nothing to entertain 
us to-day. Can’t you forget algebraic calcula- 
tions long enough to contribute a mite to our en- 
joyment?” 

Now this was as ingeniously crue! a speech as 
a girl could make, and the witch knew it. For 
Clem Wilbur had betrayed in a hundred ways 
that he loved the dust that took the imprint of 
Nelly’s slippers. Besides, he was reputed to be 
as destitute of humor as of the graces of speech, 
and he had fought within an inch of his life for 
the mathematical prize and just missed it. 

Nelly was a spoiled beauty and a rattle, but 
she could not have thrust in so many needle- 
points at one blow, had she not been the irritated 
partisan of the discomfited Charley. Blood fol- 
lowed the stroke—rushed up suddenly, until it 
seemed to steep the boy’s hair in a yet ruddier 
hue, then ebbed slowly while he feigned to pon- 
der the challenge. 

“Tam afraid,” he began, in measured accents, 
at which we drew relieved breaths, having been 
slightly horrified at Nelly’s barbarity, “I am 
afraid, Miss Nelly, I can only borrow the needy 
knife-grinder’s plea, ‘Story! bless your soul! I 
have none!’ I never had an adventure in my 
life, and being, as you have hinted, of a mathe- 
matical turn, I lack inventive genius. Ergo, I 
shall be unentertaining all my days. Even if’— 

He stopped there. If he had gone on, we 
should have understvod his meaning no better 
than we did by means of the significant panse. 
“Even if,’ was his unspoken thought, ‘‘con- 
science did not hold me back from lying.” 

It was an ugly inference and an ugly silence 
that followed. The rebuke was unwelcome. We 
would have liked to think it impertinent. 

“I do recall an anecdote which I once heard an 
army officer relate,” resumed Wilbur’s deliber- 
ate tones. ‘‘He and eight orten others were din- 
ing with my uncle, and camp and field-stories 
circulated briskly. The mildest would have 
made a civilian’s hair stand one nd. 

“When this veteran was called upon for his 
contribution, he said that some might be inclined 
to question the authenticity of certain tales to 
which we had listened. He, knowing the narra- 
tors to be brave men, must believe them to be al- 
so truthful. And, after all, he had heard noth- 
ing more incredible than a story which he had 
had from the lips of the principal actor in the 
tragedy—a famous back woodsman. 

“He then told us how he had been chased over 
the prairie by seven armed Indians. 

** TF could outrun any, or all of ’em,’ said the 
old fellow, ‘and load as Irun. Turnin’ and fir- 
in’ and racin’, I killed seven of the varminta, 
dead as door-nails, and had a load o’ buckshot 
ready for the last one, when I onluckily cotched 
my foot into the long grass, and down I went. 
The redskin jumped a-top of me before I could 
git up, twisted his fingers into my hair, and— 
what do you think?’ 

***Why, you threw him off and killed him, of 
course,’ said I. 

***No-o-0, stranger, you wouldn’t hardly be- 
lieve it—but he killed me, sure’s a gun!’ 

“That is the story, Miss Nelly. But as I give 
it at third-hand, it may not be strictly true in all 
its parts,’’ 

We tried to langh, but it was not satisfactory. 

“I always thought he was stupid, but now I 
think him perfectly hateful,’”’ whispered Nelly to 
me. “But I'll get even with him yet.”’ 

All the afternoon she watched her opportunity 
to inflict such cunning scratches as only women 
—and petted cats—can give. But for this dis- 
turbing by-play the day passed pleasantly until 
one of our horses fell sick. 

In consequence of this we were three hours be- 
hind time, when after a hurried supper at the re- 
lay-house on the top of the mountain, we were 
again established in our elevated seats, four 
fresh horses in harness, and the long descent of 
the Blue Ridge before us. 

Then we noticed without verbal comment 
that a silent countryman who had occupied the 
box with the driver all the morning had ex- 
changed seats with Clem Wilbur. 

Little as we had relished his implied censor- 
ship of our talk, Ithink we were all a little re-% 
morseful at his withdrawal from our band. It 
proved so surely that Nelly’s claws had pierced 
through his imperturbability. 

“All right!” called the hostler, slamming the 
door upon the last inside passenger. 

‘All right!” shouted our Jehu in reply. 

He swung his whip, the lash tickling the lead- 
er’s ear in a truly artistic and eminently sugges- 
tive manner; whirled it again, less dexterously, 
and it caught in a far-reaching bough. He gave 
a tug that brought him to his feet, another pull, 
and somehow lost his balance and pitched head- 
long into the road, taking the reins with him. 

The horses were off like a tornado, before we 
could utter a cry. But we had seen, at their 
first bound, Clem Wilbur spring forward and set 
his foot upon the brake, and the harsh whir of 
the wheels told that they were locked. 

We could only sit still and cling to the stage. 
All that mortal power could do to save us, the 
boy was doing. The coach rocked frightfully as 
we dashed down the zigzng road. Around moun- 
tain spurs, against which it seemed that we must 
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strike; not far from the edge of cliffs whose 
sheer fall was measured by the hundred feet. 

Each danger was awfully distinct in the clear 
moonlight, and this threw into bold view every 
line of the gaunt figure that stood upon the front 
of the box, swaying with each plunge of the ve- 
hicle, yet preserving his balance above the foot 
that pressed down our slender rod of hope. 

This is truth—not fiction—or I should not dare 
tell how the gallant young fellow kept his place 
and his hold upon the brake, during the mad rush 
of six miles through the pass where there was not 
a parapet to hold the stage from destruction, and 
the road in many places so narrow that two car- 
riages could hardly have passed abreast. Nota 
word was spoken by a person upon the coach, 
but all sat with locked hands, set teeth, and fast- 
beating hearts until the smoking horses stopped 
of their own accord before the hotel at the bot- 
tom of the mountain. 

Clem Wilbur swnng himself from his perch to 
the ground as the loiterers upon the piazza ran 
forward. 

“The driver dropped off, awhile ago,” he said, 
in his usual drawl. ‘You had better send some- 
body to look for him.”” Then he fainted. 

When he opened his eyes Nelly Bryant was 
holding her vinaigrette to his nostrils, the tears 
flowing fast down her face. 

“You are a hero!’’ she sobbed, as he smiled 
recognition. ‘Can you forgive me?” 

Fen catis sae Say 
For the Companion. 
TURLEY’S DEFENCE, 

The stirring and often sanguinary annals of New 
Mexico, in her earlier days, contain nothing more 
thrilling, nor more apt to inspire pity and indigna- 
tion, than the fate of one of her first American set- 
tlers, named Turley. 

Turley settled in the Territory as early as 1837. 
He made his home not very far from Santa Fé, on a 
small river known as the Arroyo Hondo, and here, 
within a few years, he had by far the most flourish- 
ing rancho in the whole Taos district. 

Herds of cattle, goats and sheep fed on the slopes 
of the sierra. Innumerable hogs swarmed in his 
corrals; while broad enclosed fields produced great 
crops of corn and wheat. 

With true Yankee enterprise, Turley built a heavy 
dain on the Hondo, which gave him water-power for 
a large grist-mill, the only one in that section. In so 
remote a country, everything had to be home-made, 
and Turley seems to have been aman of boundless 
ingenuity. He contrived looms and spinning-wheels 
as well as mill-stones. In fact, his rancho contained 
within its corrals all the industries of a town. All 
things necessary to comfortable civilized life were 
made there, and made in profusion. 

His wife was a Mexican; and the Americans in his 
employ had, many of them, also married Mexican 
wives. Rosy children, uniting the fair complexions 
of the Anglo-Saxon with the darker tint of their 
Mexican mothers, played along the Hondo, making 
its high banks echo to their juvenile merriment. 

Many Mexicans and Pueblo ,Indians worked for 
Turley, and were always so well fed and well paid 
that a contest. often arose among them for a chance 
to hire at the grand rancho del Americano. 

Turley is still further mentioned as being one of 
the most jolly, good-natured fellows in existence; 
one of those big-hearted men who endear themselves 
to all about them,—hearty, bluff, manly souls, yet 
with the tender hearts of women. 

His kindness and generosity were unlimited. No 
hungry Mexican or Comanche Indian (even when at 

war) was ever turned away from Turley’s. He fed 
all alike, and treated every man who came to him, 
whether savage or civilized, asa brother. If a wan- 
derer could but make his way to Arroyo Hondo, he 
was sure of welcome and aid. 

Such was Turley when the political difficulties be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, which finally terminated 

in the Mexican War, broke out. All the American 
settlers of New Mexico were in jeopardy as to their 
lives and property. Turley, however, took no pre- 
cautions, believing that the services he had rendered 
the people would be a sufficient safeguard, and deem- 
ing himself, indeed, a citizen of the country. 

One morning in December, that year, aman named 
Otterbees, in Turley’s employ, who had been sent to 
Santa Fé a few days before, suddenly made his ap- 
pearance at the gate of the corral, and in great alarm, 
announced that the Mexicans and Pueblo Indians 
had risen and massacred Gov. Bent, and all the other 
Americans in the place. 

“And they are on their way here this very mo- 
ment!’ concluded Otterbees. “Fly for your lives!” 

“Fly!” exclaimed Turley, contemptuously. ‘I’m 
a citizen of New Mexico. I’ve lived by its laws, and 
treated every man in it as if he were my own brother. 
They won’t hurt me.” 

“You don’t know them ‘greasers’ yet!” cried Otter- 
bees. ‘But you soon will!” he added, and spurring 
his horse, galloped off. 

But Turley would not believe in the danger; or, if 

danger there were, he was resolved to stand by his 
property. 

There were at that time nine Americans at the 

mill,—pioneers and hunters,—all dead shots. They 

closed the gates of the corral and prepared their arms. 

None too quickly! For within less than two hours, 

an uproar of wild shouts was heard, and immediately 

several hundred Mexicans and Indians made their 
appearance in the road, armed with guns, lances, 
bows and arrows. Among them were several Mexi- 
can officers. 

Advancing to the gate, they shouted for Turley, 
who at once stepped forth, and asked what was 
wanted. 

“Give up the rancho and all the Americans in it,” 
said an interpreter. ‘Your own life shall be spared, 
but every other American in Taos dies to-day.” 

“My own life!” shouted Turley, in great anger. 

“Do you think T would give up my countrymen to 

have their throats cut? Never! Do your worst! 





Then was seen the full extent of Mexican ingrati-| 
tude. “‘Maten los Tejanos! Maten los burros !’’— 
Kill the Texans! Kill the jackasses!—was the cry. 
The mill and other enclosed buildings lay at the 
foot of a gradual slope of the sierra, which was cov- 
ered with cedarscrub. In front, about twenty-five 
yards below the corral, ran the Hondo. The banks 
were steep and broken. In the rear was some gar- 
den ground, enclosed by lower fences. Into this 
plat a wicket gate opened from the main corral. 

The crowd of Indians and Mexicans surrounded 
the place on all sides, and keeping in cover of the 
cedar and the broken ground, opened a brisk fire of 
bullets and arrows whenever any one within the cor- 
ral showed himself. 

But the defenders, » were notidle. Ifan 
Indian ora Mexican exposed himeelf in the scrub, 
there whistled a ball from an unerring rifle, and 
within the first hour, numbers of the attacking party 
were shot down. The windows of the mill and still- 
house were blocked with wheat in bags, leaving only 
loopholes through which to fire. The stock of am- 
munition, however, was not large, there being but 
about sixty shots for each man. 

The afternoon passed in this way, and darkness 
setin. All night the nine Americans stood at their 
posts, watching every manceuvre of their enemies 
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with grim determina- 
tion. Firing went on 
by spells whenever one 
party caught sight of 
the other. Fresh props 
were set at the gates, 
and every window and 
door was barricaded 
still more strongly. 
Turley was every- 
where, and his con- 
stant word was, 
“Cheer up, men! We 
may beat ’em off yet!’ 
In the morning it 
was found that the 
Mexicans had effected 
a lodgment in the 
horse-sheds, which stood a little apart from the other | 
buildings, but one end of which adjoined the side of 
the mill. Protected by the shed, they were striving 
to break a hole through the wall of the mill. 

But the great strength and thickness of the adobes | 
and logs of which it was composed resisted their | 
efforts completely. At length, finding their position 
in the shed of no use to them. thev seemed anxious 
to get out of it. 

To get out, now that it was light, however, they | 
were obliged to cross an open space of a few yards, , 
to gain cover of an angle of the corral fence. Two 
or three darted across unhurt. Then, the attention 
of the defenders being called to their ruse, a man 
named Albert covered the spot with his rifle; and the 
next one who started to run across was shot, on the 
instant, and fell dead in the centre of the open space. 

It chanced to be a Pueblo chief, and immediately 
one of his followers dashed out and attempted to 
drag the body away. Again Albert’s rifle poured 
forth its deadly contents, on the instant, and the Ind- 
ian, struck to the heart, fell upon the body of his 
expiring chief. 

Nothing daunted, however, another rushed out, 
and still another; but both fell, mortally wounded, 
under the unerring aim of the pioneers. 

After a pause of a few moments, three Indians 
darted out together, and seizing their chief by the 
arms and head, had lifted the body off the ground, 
when three puffs of smoke blew from the barricaded 
windows of the mill, followed by the loud crack of 
as many rifles. The three daring Pueblos leaped 
wildly into the air, and fell upon the ghastly heap 
which already encumbered the little open plat, 

Up to this time the defenders had suffered no loss. 
Not a man had been even wounded. As if maddened 
by this exhibition of marksmanship, both Indians 
and Mexicans raised a yell, and rushing forth from 
their coverts, ran up close to the mill, all firing at 
once. 

Eight or nine of them were shot; but two of the 
Americans were mortally wounded at the same in- 
stant. One died in a few minutes; but the other, 
who was shot through the lower part of the body, 
suffered great agony. 

They bore him into the still-house and laid him in 
a large bin of wheat, that being the softest couch to 
be found. All day he lay there, moaning piteously. 
For the remaining seven did not dare to leave their 
posts to attend him. 

About midday the attack was renewed more fiercely 
than before, the Indians having grown furious from 
so many baffled attempts and the loss of so many of 
their warriors. The little garrison withstood it 
bravely, never wasting a shot, but firing coolly and 
only when a fair mark was presented to their certain 
aim. 

Not more than ten shots now remained to them, 
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the aid of buckets they partially extinguished the 
fire. Coals and blazing brands fell about them, 
however; and fire was constantly breaking out from 
this cause in the lower part of the will, which was 
only put out by vigorous efforts. 

While thus employed, the assailants battered a gap 
in the corral, and in their blind fury shot and speared 
the hogs and cattle, which had been shut up since 
the day before. A few volleys drove them back 
again; but these reduced the ammunition of the 
Americans to but three or four rounds. 

A successful def: night being 
now hopeless, they held council, and agreed that as 
soon as darkness fell, each man should attempt to cut 
his way out as best he could and take to the sierra as 
a last chance. 

Acting on this plan, Albert and another man, just 
at dusk, dashed out at the wicket-gate that opened 
into the garden, firing their rifle full in the faces of 
the Mexicans. In the confusion, Albert threw him- 
self under the log-fence, among high weeds. While 
lying there unobserved, he saw his comrade shot 
down but a few steps off. 

Crouching motionless under the fence till the dark- 
ness had deepened, Albert was able to creep unno- 
ticed into the cedar scrub, and thus he gained the 
sierra. Two days later he reached the American set- 
tlement on the 
Greenhorn, near- 
ly dead with 
thirst and fa- 
tigue. 

Turley himself 
made his way out 
through the 
sluice of the mill, 
and k i un- 


th th 





“And now begins the straggle, butin vain. At 
last the victim is tired, and slowly, yet dexterously, 
his blind assailant is feeling and shifting along his 
side till he reaches one end of him; and then the 
black lips expand, and slowly and surely the curved 
finger begins packing him end foremost down into 


the gullet.” 
———__+or- 


THE HIRED SQUIRREL, 
CA Russian Fable.) 


A lion to the squirrel said: 
“Work faithfully for me, 
And ws your task is done, my friend, 


Rewarded 
With barrelful of nest nuts, fresh from 


“My ms King,” th the po a said, “‘to this 
lo agree.” 


The ae toiled both day and night, 
uite faithful to his hire; 
So hu ay and so faint, sometimes, 
out ait - mote must rap: and 
ut s e ke; is courage up, a! 
With hight and ma‘ St ne pei 


“How nice the nuts will “taste,” he thought, 
When I my barrel gain. ig 


At last, when he was nearly dead, 
thin and old and gray, 

Quoth lion: “There’s no more hard work 

You're fittodo, I'll 
A ness of ~_ he gay e—ripe, rich 

, but o 

The squirrels tears ran tie n his cheeks; 

He'd lost his teeth, you know, 

North American. 
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For the Companion. 
PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 
By Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 
Marriage. 


Under the question of marriage we must consider 
separately the twosexes. Under “Heredity as a Cause 





der water all but 
his head, went 
some distance up 
the Hondo. The 
* next morning, as 
he was following 
a trail some miles 
to the northward, 
he met a mounted 
Mexican whom 
he had often be- 


friended, named Lorano. This man had but recently 
spent a fortnight at the mill on a visit to Turley. 
Thinking he might safely confide in the Mexican, 
Turley told him what had occurred. “You see what 
a strait I’m in, Lorano,” said he. “Let me have your 
horse. Here is my gold watch; I’ll swap with you.” 
| With a perfidy worthy of Judas, Lorano professed 
| friendship, but refused to give Turley the horse, on 
| the plea that he might be found out by so doing. 
But he told Turley to hide during the day at a de- 
, serted rancho near by, and that the following night 
, he would come to him with food and a mule. 
| This, Turley was induced to do, for he supposed 
that he had bound Lorano to him by so many benefits 
that he could not find it in his heart to doubt him. 

Lorano rode straight to the mill, which the Mexi- 
cans were now plundering, and informed them of 
Turley’s whereabouts. 

As soon as night came, thirty of the inhuman 
wretches, with Lorano at their head, rode to the 
place where Turley was concealed. Stationing the 
gang about the yard, Lorano went to the door and 
called to the American. On the unfortunate man’s 
coming out, they fired on him and he fell, stricken 
with a score of balls. 

Thus perished Turley, a man worthy of a better 
fate. 

Of the other four brave defenders of the mill, only 
two escaped, and they almost by a miracle, later in 
the evening, and made their way northward. 

———_+or+—____- 
A LIVE FISH-LINE. 

A New Hampshire paper thus speaks of asingular, 
cord-like creature of the sea (sometimes twenty or 
thirty feet long) called the Nemertes Borlasii, which 
entwines and swallows its prey like a boa-constrictor. 

Down amongst the seaweed stems and pointed 
rocks we perceive a long, black, tangled string, like 
a giant’s leather bootlace set to soak. Let us trace 
it in its various folds and twists, and disentangle 
some of it. We shall then have in hand a tough, 
slippery, india-rubber-like substance, which might 
well be pronounced a sea string and classed with the 
long trailing weeds amongst which we have found 
it. A sea string it is, but not a weed; in fact, a living 
lasso, ble of ing the prey it encloses 
within its treacherous folds. 

The description of the worm by Mr. Kingsley, the 
naturalist, is quoted: 

“Take it from the water, and it hangs helpless and 
motionless, a mere velvet string across the hand. 
Ask the neighboring annelids, and the fry of the rock 





fishes; or put it in a vase at home, and see. It lies 
motionless, trailing itself among the gravel. 
“You cannot tell where it begins or ends. It may 


be a strip of dead seaweed, or even a tarred string. 
So thinks the little fish who plays over and over it, 
till he t at last what is too surely ahead. In 





however; and to add to the danger of their situati 
the Indians succeeded in firing the roof of the mill 
with blazing arrows. It flamed up fiercely and bade 
fair to involve the whole rancho in destruction. 





I'll fight you with my last breath!’ 


But at this juncture, Turley hoisted the gates of 
the sluice, letting water into the basement, and with , 


an instant a bell-shaped sucker mouth has fastened 
to its side; in another instant, from one lip, a con- 
cave double probuscis, just like a tapir’s (anoth 





of C jon,” I have already partially treated 
this subject. I wish, however, to speak of it more in 
detail, and in reference especially to parents. 

Nearly forty years ago a young man had been for 
some time engaged to a young woman, and the at- 
tachment between the two was of the closest kind. 
But as he had slight disease of one lung, and had had 
some seriously threatening symptoms, he sought my 
advice in regard to the rightfulness of marriage. He 
seemed well, however, when he called on me, and 
was able to attend to business. The only question 
presented to me was, “Ought I to marry?” 

I had to the q 
1st. In reference to himself. 

2d. To his future wife. 

3d. As to the possible offspring that might come 
from their union. 

It was a difficult problem, especially as I saw that, 
although on high moral grounds he asked my opin- 
ion, if I decided against marriage, I might apparent- 
ly as well blot out the existence of two happy hrman 
beings. 

Endeavoring, however, to look at the matter sim- 
ply as a physiological question, I answered the first 
question, viz., that relating to marriage in its influ- 
ence upon his own health, very readily, in the affirm- 
ative. 

I did so because the disease was very slight, and I 
knew that there were many happily married couples, 
one or the other of whom had then, or had hadin the 
past, symptoms in one lung quite as serious as those 
of my patient. 

I felt it necessary to caution him to have the great- 
est care of his health in every particular, and above 
all against any over-indulgence in any course tending 
to lower the powers of life. So far as he was con- 
cerned, my decision, I believe, was correct. He was 
married and lived many years. His health never 
seemed marred by the union, while the joys of his 
home were perfect. 

In regard to the wife it may be said that she was in 
perfect health. But in amewering the young man, I 
was forced to id q and that 
was, Can one without danger marry a man or a wom- 
an who has any signs of consumption? In other 
words, Is there any danger of infection or contagion? 

I have no doubt that the large majority of persons 
run but little risk from marriage under such circam- 
stances. Nevertheless, I have seen wives and hus- 
bands, who had no hereditary tendency to 
tion, and who were robust in health, beg gin to fail af- 
ter long continued attention toa sick helpmate. I 
must, however, add that so far as my experience 
goes, those only have so suffered who were careless 
of the rules of health while attending upon the pa- 
tient under their care. In some instances there has 
been absolute self-abnegation, a throwing away of 
life, in fact, in the earnest desire to do anything and 
everything for the sufferer. * 

Therefore it is impossible to answer the ques- 
tion as to the moral lawfulness of the marriage of 
a person in consumption, or threatened by it, un- 
til an exhaustive examination into all the sur- 
rounding circumstances has been made; and af- 
ter taking into consideration all the influences 
pressing upon either party. 

Each case must be decided on its own merits. 
For example, some women, with simply heredi- 
tary tendencies to consumption, may legitimately 
marry, and the bearing and nursing of children 
seems at times to reorganize their lives. Such 
persons often become stronger and stouter than 
ever before. Maternity seems to develop them 
mentally and physically. 

So pass all the years during which maternity is 
possible. An aged matron’s life commences with 
the woman in fall health. They are wholly ren- 
ovated, and are really different beings from what 
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* I knew one woman of the most robust constitution, 
with no hereditary tendency to oon who often 
resigned to her husband the ives. Foam of the bed, 
pa put on him her own warm dress, n 


she Nn al 4 

ae wer wg part moistened by the co) 
r part spreading only a blaniket oyer i it to pone mend tt 
from actually chilling her. Her ‘danger was patent to her 


at the time, as she su nently told me, but her love over- 
came’all objections. She died a victim of disease then con- 
peel. I believe, some years after the death of her 
hushaw 

A husband told me that his first cough came on while in- 
haling the breath of his wife, who was violently coughing, 
and pg he had raised upon his arm in order to give her 

relief. 

_ Frequently, in these cases of lung disease, the sufferer 

morbid}: in demands 





instance of the repetition of forms), has clasped him 


‘or 
service, at tall hours of the day or night. If the attendant, 
in such a ease, has hereditary tendencies to consumption, 





like a finger, 


the danger becomes very much increased, 





. ease in the same article. 
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they were in youth. They have crushed out the 
deteriorating circumstances of hereditary taint. 
And all this has come under and apparently in 
consequence in part, at least, of the benign infiu- 
ence of motherhood. 

We cannot from such examples predicate the 
same results for all. With others who are radi- 
cally puny of mind and body, who mope at home, 


who rarely breathe fresh air “for fear of getting 
cold,’”’ whose food is apt to be according to whim 
and mere taste, instead of nourishing and sub- 
stantial fare such as makes good flesh—with all 
such, the result is generally different. 

Maternity depresses them still more; less food 
is taken; the poor creatures cannot eat, because 
they “have no appetite.”’* 

As the months roll on, emaciation and debility 
augment, and by the time of the arrival of their 
first-born babe, they are totally unprepared for 
providing the proper food, and their health is 
broken. If, under such circumstances, the moth- 
er “‘takes cold,” i. e., has a cough set in, it is but 
too often the fact that, after the babe is born, 
prostration ensues. No healthy reaction takes 
place, and the patient frequently dies within a 
few months. 

I contend, however, that in some, and perhaps 
not a few cases, such a result could be prevented, 
by making the patient go out, and eat regularly 
and reasonably, and in general, by persuading 
her to pay a proper attention to the wants of the 
body, considered as a religious duty. 

Marriage in its influence upon man, though 
less manifest, perhaps, than on woman, is not 
less powerful for good or evil. A reasonable and 
, & happy marriage lengthens life and promotes 
health. Intemperate marriage relations, like li- 
centious celibacies, tend to the deterioration of 
the physical strength, and as my professional ex- 
perience has fully proved to me, are, at times, 
powerful factors among the causes of consump- 
tion. 

Under the heading of ‘Heredity and Child- 
hood” (July 22d), I have given general views in 
reference to the children of consumptive parents 
and of their treatment. I cited very significant 
facts occurring in one family, illustrating the in- 
fluence of a diseased father upon his children, 
of one of whom no proper care was taken 
in adult life in the choice of a profession. These 
remarks, with what follows, will show what a 
physician must consider in reference to possible 
offspring, when the question is asked him by a 
patient, “Ought I to marry?’ 

If both parents are diseased, or apparently so, 
the question will, at some future time, perhaps, 
arise, as to the morality of having children under 
such circumstances. And yet, even in such a 
contingency, and if we cannot at the present day 
forbid such marriages, owing to our want of 
accurate knowledge on the subject of the exact 
mode by which diseases are transmitted from 
parents to children, we have cited a very hopeful 
I refer to that of the 
two great grandparents who were consumptive, 
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may well be referred to with great satisfaction in 
this connection. 

Though fifty-four descendants in three genera- 
tions have followed these two apparently un- 
healthy persons, no consumption has occurred, 
owing, as I have stated, to hygienic rules, com- 
menced by the original couple, and which have 








been followed by their descendants. 





There is no valid reason why the same method 
may not gain similar results in other cases, pro- 
vided we begin early enough, and follow out the 
rules till far beyond adult life. 


————__$$4 > 


A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICANS. 

Very absurd statements sometimes appear in 
foreign journals about the United States. It 
would be gratifying to know what people can 
think of us, after reading such statements as 
have recently been made in letters written from 
New York, and published in a daily paper of 
Paris, called the Voltaire. 

The author of these letters represents the peo- 
ple of the United States as being wholly possessed 
by “the demon of politics and eloquence.” 

“First,” he says, ‘“‘we have Congress continu- 
ally debating; next, each of the thirty-eight 
States has its two houses doing the same; then 
‘innumerable Conventions of party delegates are 
beginning to meet, in view of the Presidential 
election. Keeping these facts in mind,’’ he 
tells his readers that they ‘“‘can form some esti- 
mate of the flood of saliva which threatens to 
submerge the Republic.” 

After this graceful introduction, he says he will 
give “an idea of the tone of the debates”’ in these 
numberless assemblies. To do this, he describes 
“an explosion” which occurred in Congress re- 
cently, when “Gen. Sparks, of Illinois, bounded 
out of his arm-chair, ran up to Monsieur Clymer, 
of Pennsylvania, thrust his fist in his face, and 
roared,— 

** “Tf you say the amendment is not mine, you 
are a liar.” 

‘Whereupon Monsieur Clymer furiously re- 
plied, ‘Iam above your insults, general!’ 

“Explosion and tumult followed,’ continues 
this lively correspondent, ‘“‘besides cock-crowing, 
barking and mewing. You would think you 
were in a menagerie. The General is hustled out 
of the house, and the session is suspended. 

***Apologize! apologize!’ is the general cry. 
The session is re-opened. Monsieur Sparks of- 
fers some excuses to the assembly, on condition 
that Monsieur Clymer withdraws his insinuations, 
New tumolt. The Speaker strikes vigorous 
blows with his mallet, crying, ‘Order!’ 

“At length, the fiery General makes up his 
mind. ‘For heaven’s sake,’ he cries, ‘let us end 
this business. I withdraw everything; I beg par- 
don of everybody; and now don’t ask me any- 
thing more.’ The House laughs, and the scene 
ends with universal good humor.” 

According to this imaginative writer, these ex- 
plosive scenes do not always end so happily, and 
he tells a story of two members of the Kentucky 
Legislature who, after a violent quarrel in the 
House, came out of doors, and had it ont with 
their fists; their fellow-citizens forming a ring 
about them, and timing their rounds, The spec- 


tacle,”” he adds, ‘‘was pronounced by the local 
journal to be ‘more amusing than the circus of 
Barnum, with all his elephants.’ ’’ 

The Frenchman, however, says one good thing 
in his column and a half of exaggerations and 
superficial conclusions. After giving his readers 
a list of the items of the expenditure incurred in 
burying a member of Congress, and declaring that 
it cost the United States about two hundred 
thousand francs per annum to get deceased mem- 
bers safe under ground, he adds this remark,— 

“It costs no smal] sum to bury members of 
Congress; but then, is it not worth the price to 
get rid forever of such expensive legislators?” 

He ends his letter by informing the readers of 
the Voltaire that it is a common thing in America 
for children of eight or nine years of age to carry 
bowie knives and revolvers, and to kill one an- 
other with them. To prove this he gives a cata- 
logue of eight cases of juvenile crime, all com- 
mitted within a few days. Here is part of the list: 

1. Two newsboys of New York quarrelled. 
“Puff! A revolver is heard. One of the boys falls 
dead. The criminal is eight years old.” 2. Two 
others quarrelled; but having only knives, the 
wounds they inflicted upon each other were not 
mortal. ‘“‘Age of the boys, twelve.” ‘The 
passers-by,”’ adds the writer, ‘‘in both cases, re- 
mained passive witnesses of the battle. 

“In Pennsylvania a girl of eight years tried to 
hang her brother, aged five, and when her father 
objected, she addressed him thus, ‘You are an 
old fool, and I will kill you like a dog.’ ’’ 

From these specimens of juvenile behavior, the 
correspondent remarks in conclusion, ‘‘We can 
form a conception of what society will be in 
America in the future.’ 

If all these incidents were exactly true, the 
Frenchman’s letter would not be the less false, 
for he gives them as representative events, and 
not as exceptional. 

a SH 
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I love the ploughman’s whistle, 
The Treaper’s cheerful song, 
The drover’s oft-repeated shout, 
Spurring his stock along; 
The bustle of the market-man, 
As he hies him to the town, 
The hallo from the tree-top, 
As the ripening fruit comes down; 
The busy sound of the threshers, 
As they clean the ripened grain; 
The husker’s joke and catch of glee 
*Neath the moonlight on the plain, 
The kind voice of the drayman,” 
The shepherd's gentle call— 
sounds of pleasant industry, 
I love—I love them all. 


——_————_+or————— 
“STILL HUNTS.” 

There are two ways of carrying on a political 
campaign. It may be done by an open canvass, 
or by what is significantly called a ‘“‘still hunt.’’ 
The phrase “‘still hunt” has no doubt a hunting 
origin. In tracking game the sportsman proceeds 
as quietly and warily as possible, endeavor- 
ing neither to be seen or heard, until the crack of 
his rifle betrays his presence. 

A “still hunt’ in politics is conducted in the 
same concealed and wary manner. The actors 
in it seek to influence voters not by outward and 
noisy demonstrations, but by individual and se- 
cretly planned effort among the masses of the 
people. They hold few or no public meetings, 
make no display at their Conventions, and so far 
as possible endeavor to excite the belief that they 
are not working at all. 

In secret they have agents who stimulate the 
local politicians. They use the money at their 
command, not in display, but in more effective, 
and sometimes less honorable ways. When they 
are successful, which is rarely the case when 
such methods are followed, it is because they 
have caught their opponents napping. 

This manner of conducting a campaign is 
rarely, if ever, resorted to by a party that feels 
itself in a majority. All that such a party has to 
do to insure itself a victory, is to spread alarm, 
and to cause a full vote to be polled. So it is or- 
dinarily the chief effort of the majority party to 
compel its opponents to come out from their cover 
and show themselves. 

There is no probability that there will be a 
“still hunt” in the Presidential canvass of this 
year. The fight will be an open one. The three 
parties will make themselves known, and let 
themselves be seen. Each will proclaim its prin- 
ciples from the platform, and will loudly assert 
the virtues of its candidate. 

No secret will be made of the intention of the 
managers to bring out the full party strength. 
All the methods of catching the popular taste and 
of attracting voters will be resorted to. The re- 
sult will be that a very full vote will be polled, 
and the public can look for a fair expression of 
the popular will. 

This is the best and most satisfactory method 
of conducting a canvass. The still hunt is, after 
all, simply a piece of political trickery. It seeks 
to lull the party in the majority to a feeling of 
security, while the minority run away with the 
offices. The men who take the lead in such 
methods are rarely the most respectable poli- 
ticians. 

The fact that the present political contest is 
waged openly, and that there is no disposition to 
make a secret of the intention to carry the elec- 
tion, is good evidence that the confidence which is 
professed in the result, by men of all parties, is 
really felt. They act as thongh they believed in 
the certain victory to their own candidates, if a 





true expression of the people’s will can be had. 





Of course, some of them will be disappointed, but 
all politicians will have the satisfaction of feeling, 
when the election is over, that they have taken 
part in an open, and let us hope, a manly and 
honorable contest. 





“FOLLOWING THE CIRCUS.” 

In July, a small circus, with shows of giants, 
dwarfs, learned pigs, etc., attached to it, visited a 
town in Pennsylvania. The exhibition was crowded 
with the young people of the village. Oneof them,a 
girl of fourteen, the daughter of ar table farmer, 
became infatuated by the dazzling riders, in their 
cotton velvet and spangles. She was persuaded to 
join them, escaping in the night from her home. 

A day or two elapsed in which search was made in 
the neighborhood, before it occurred to her father to 
suspect that she had gone with the show. Pursuit 
was then made. After weeks of delay, the 
wretched girl was found in the hands of the show- 
men. They had treated her with savage cruelty, 
from the effects of which she died. 

We tell this story because the Companion is read in 
many a village or farming neighborhood to which 
the advent of a circus or travelling show, brings its 
only stir of occasional life, and because these shows, 
though apparently innocent in character, invariably 
leave the boys of the surrounding region wild with 
excitement and envy. 

The circus is a glimpse of fairy-land to them. The 
ring with its music, flying horses, and men and women 
in dazzling garments, is splendid in their eyes as a 
royalcourt. They go back with disgust to their work 
of feeding stock, ploughing or planting, and if 
some of them do not actually “follow the show,” go- 
ing to ruin headlong, they become listless in their 
work at home, and are made discontented with their 
own lives. 

It isa pity that such boys cannot have a peep be- 
hind the scenes, at these glittering shows, and not pay 
the terrible price for it that this poor girl paid. They 
would find that the employees of circuses are usually 
men of rough, gross habits. They spend most of their 
lives in drinking and in dissipation, and end them in 
poverty and often in wretchedness. 

The riders, athletes and trapeze-performers have 
learned their skill through long years of hard drudg- 
ery and brutal abuse, to which the work of a farm- 
boy is delicious idleness. So great is the incessant 
strain upon the strength of boys who are trained as 
athletes, that it is a fact that hardly one boy in five 
reaches maturity. They die from the effects of the 
bodily injuries received in training. Some of the 
few who are not killed, are injured for life. 

The successful performers are many of them, said 
to continually suffer from the effects of the muscular 
strains to which they are subjected. 

Could our foolish country children know the full 
truth concerning the circus wonders at which they 
stare with awe, they would rather share the fortunes 
of the inmates of the town jail than to take part in 
them. The occupants of a jail have a chance of re- 
lease in the future. The poor drudges of the circus 
have no hope of release from the physical penalties 
of their lot; and the moral degradation that ruins the 
soul follows their profession as the fatal miasma 
follows the mists of the night. 

ee OS EE 
SUMMER IN THE CITIES. 

If the rich people who live in our large cities were 
compelled to stay at home all the summer, and every 
suminer, how agreeable such cities would gradually 
become! How clean they would be kept! What parks 
they would have! What commodious bath-houses! 
What gardens and pleasant walks by the water! 

If New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. 
Louis and Chicago were, for a quarter of a century, 
to improve every opportunity of pleasantness, they 
would become such delightful summer resorts, that 
few of their inhabitants would care to seek pleasure 
elsewhere. 

Even as they are, people who live in roomy houses 
that are situated in healthy locations, may go further 
and fare worse. But, unfortunately, not moie than 
one family in fifteen in our largest cities can live in 
a large, well-ventilated house. Thousands of fami- 
lies live in such small, close rooms, and in houses to 
which hardly a breath of pure air can come, that the 
summer heats are more painful to them, and more 
destructive than the winter’s cold. 

As is usual, it is the children who suffer the most 
from these unfavorable conditions. With pure air 
and good food, they bear the summer heat better 
than older people. But in the tenement regions of 
New York, in such weather as we had in the first half 
of July, the children perish at the appalling rate of 
nearly a thousand a week! 

Some one humorously suggests that the people who 
“go out of town for the summer” should be taxed for 
the benefit of the unfortunate families that are 
obliged to stay at home. Impractical as such a sug- 
gestion is, it involves a principle of wise political econ- 
omy. Happily,some of the runaways—nay, many of 
them—are so thoughtful and good as to tax themselves. 
That is not simply humane, it is Christlike. 

There are no better charities at this time of year, 
than those which keep spacious barges moving about 
our harbors and rivers, filled with anxious mothers 
and sickly children; or those which give poor children 
and their depressed and wearied parents a run of a 
week or two in the country. 

Will there ever be a remedy for this hideous and 
shameful destruction of children in our cities that 
occurs every summer? We are afraid our genera- 
tion will not see it. But perhaps, some time, when 
our municipal governments have been taken out of 
the hands of politicians, and given in charge to the 
ablest, the best, and the wisest men of business that 
the age produces, there will be an approach to it. 
That would almost be a millennium. It is certainly 


the privilege of mortals to approximate that blest 
ideal. 





—_—___— _ +e 
THE VICES OF KINGS. 
Kings were once so revered that Shakespeare could 
write of them in such a strain as this: 
“There's such divinity doth hedge a king 
That treason can but peep to what it wenle. * 
No one, then, thought the sentiment exaggerated. 
But in this century of dethroned and exiled mon- 
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archs, the lines read like a humorous parody of pub- 
lic sentiment. 

One cause of this change is to be found in the 
growth of republican ideas throughout Europe, which 
has been promoted by the rise and progress of the 
United States. But these ideas have been much more 
rapidly promoted by the vices of its monarchs. A few 
years since, a British prince was told by the English 
papers, because of the general reports charging him 
with dissipated habits, that England would not toler- 
ite another George IV. 

King Bomba, of Naples, driven from his throne in 
1860, was a disreputable man and a tyrant from sheer 
viciousness. His vulgarity and filthy habits made 
him the detestation of Europe. At a court ball, 
given on the oceasion of his marriage, he danced 
with his Queen. When the dance ended, he con- 
ducted her toachair. But just as she was sitting 
down, he withdrew it, and the Queen fell to the 
floor. 

“When I married you,” she said, mortified and 
angry at the gross insult, “I supposed I was marrying 
a King. I find, however, that | have married a 
lazzarone!”’ 

Then Bomba slapped her face in the presence of 
theassembly. Even the most loyal of courtiers could 
hardly speak of “the divinity” that hedged such a 
king. et eon ee 

A DEFINITION OF WIT. 

When Lord Chatham was prime minister, he once 
asked a literary gentleman for a definition of wit. 
The gentleman had long been of the opinion that his 
talents should receive substantial recognition. His 
answer was so clever that it defined wit and suggest- 
ed his wish. 

“Wit, my lord,” he replied, “is what a pension 
would be if given by your lordship to your humble 
servant—a good thing well applied.” 

An excellent illustration of this definition of wit is 
the happy turn given by Sydney Smith to the casual 
remark of a beautiful young lady. While walking 
with the clerical wit in her garden, she said,— 

“Mr. Smith, I fear I shall never bring this pea to 
perfection.” 

“Then permit me,” said the gallant Sydney, taking 
her by the hand, “to lead perfection to the pea.” 

The sarcastic Douglas Jerrold was noted for utter- 
ing ‘‘a good thing weil applied,” albeit, the applica- 
tion suggested to the victim the burning of lunar 
caustic. 

Walking in the country one day, with several lit- 
erary gentlemen, the party stopped to observe the 
gambols of a little donkey. A poet, more noted for 
the sentimentalism of his verses than for their ex- 
cellence, said he should like to send the little thing 
as a present to his mother. 

“Do,” replied the caustic wit, “and tie a piece of 
paper round its neck, with the motto, ‘When this 
you see, remember me.”” 

Jerrold’s idea of wit was a brutal one. He felt 
that, like the diamond, it had two powers which were 
—*to cut as wellasshine.’’ Oneof his sparkling and 
wounding witticisms is his well-known retort to a 
comic writer, who said to him, “We row in the same 
boat, you know.” 

“True, my good fellow,” replied Jerrold, 
with very different skudis.”” 
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CHINESE CRITICISM OF EUROPEANS. 

We think the Chinese dress queer, the Chinese 
think ours indecent. Each nation makes its own 
style the standard of comparison. An Englishman 
travelling through China was often amused by hear- 
ing the free criticisms of the people on his clothing 
and appearance. On his arrival at an inn a crowd 
would gather, and he would hear such remarks as 
these: 

“What a curious-looking 
and doesn’t shave his head.” 

“And look at his tight clothes! 
lutely indecent!” 

“So it is; and look at his hat, what a queer thing! 
What ugly eyes he has! His boots, however, are ex- 
cellent; do you not think so?” 

“Oh yes, indeed; and I am told they never wear 
out, and water can’t get through them.” 

If the over-curious people were driven out of the 
traveller’s room, they would collect round the win- 
dow. Those in front would poke peep-holes in the 
paper,—there are no glass windows,—with their 
fingers, and gaze for hours at “the outside bar- 
barian.” 

Free criticisms would be offered as to his barbarous 
method of eating with a pronged fork, thereby en- 
dangering his eyes and mouth, and at the odd mix- 
ture of cold drinks and hot food. But the strangest 
thing of all, the one fact they could not comprehend, 
was that he should have left his home to wander 
about their country. 


fellow! he has no cué, 


Why, it is abso- 


~—<@>—____—_—_ 
“HE THAT THOLES OVERCOMES.” 

Boys who are forced to begin at the lowest round 
of the ladder sometimes complain that their lot is that 
of a drudge. It may be that their employers are 
harsh, and take all the work they can out of their 
boys. But it is not the best way for even a hard- 
worked boy to look at his daily task as mere drudgery. 
He may be acquiring, by his very drudgery, habits of 
punctuality, order and industry, which will stick to 
him through life, and help to make him a successful 
business man. 

An eminent Scotch publisher began life as the ju- 
nior apprentice to a bookseller. He had to light the 
fires, take off and put on the shutters, clean the 
lamps, sweep and dust the store, and go all the er- 
rands. When he had nothing else to do, he stood be- 
hind the counter and helped in any way that was 
wanted. It was contrary to rule for him in business 
hours ever to sit down or to read a book. His ap 
prenticeship lasted five years, and he received five 
shillings a week. 

As the bookseller kept a circulating library, and 
acted as agent for the State Lottery, the junior ap- 
prentice had to deliver parcels of books and lottery 
cirenlars. His cireuit took him up dozens ur long 
stairs in the high Edinburgh houses,—often eight sto- 
ties high,—and over miles of streets, He felt his lota 
hard one, and was often tempted to rid himself from 


the drudgery. But his good sense taught him to sub- 
mit, and bear the yoke patiently in his youth. 

Years afterwards, when he had become William 
Chambers, the founder and editor of Chambers’s 
Journal, he wrote the following: 


“Over the doorway of an old house in the West 
Bow, which I passed several times daily, was the in- 
scription carved in stone,— 


“*He That Tholes Overcomes.’ 


“IT made up my mind to thole,—a petty Scottish 
word, signifying ¢0 bear with patience, the whole in- 
scription reminding us of a sentiment in Virgil: 
““*Whatever may happen, every kind of fortune 
is to be overcome by bearing it.’” 


———_<+er——___—_- 

A SCENE IN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Boy-nature was neither studied or understood in 
the former days. If the modern school, taking its 
cue from the modern family, leans unduly to the side 
of moral suasion, the old-fashioned schoolmaster was 
a partisan of flogging. He also took his cue from the 
parents, whose motto was, ‘“‘Spare the rod, spoil the 
child.” “I’ve brought you our Jock,” said a Scottish 
mother to the schoolmaster, dragging forward a 
struggling young savage; “mind ye lick him weel!” 
No wonder that Jock, thus consigned to the rule of 
the strap, should grow up a worse savage. Of course, 
he would become a bully, and beat his weaker mates. 
A Scotch editor, commenting on the rough school of 
his boyhood, where nothing kept the boys in any sort 
of order but the strap,—ause is its Scottish name,— 
describes a scene which he witnessed during a school 
session: 


Jock had maltreated a son of hers on the green,and 
she had come to inflict vengeance upon him before 
the whole school. Jock’s conscious soul trembled at 
hr sight, and she had ls tle difficulty in detecting 
1im, 

Ere the master had recovered from the astonish- 
ment which her intrusion had created, the fell virago 
had pounced upon the culprit, had dragged him into 
the middle of the floor, and there began to belabor 
him with the domestic tause, which she had brought 
for the purpose. 

The screams of the boy, the anxious entreaties of 
the master, with his constant, “Wifie, wifie, be quiet, 
be quiet,” and the agitated feeling which began to 
pervade the school, formed a scene which defy words 
to paint it. 

Nor did Meg desist till she had given Master For- 
syth reason to remember her to the latest day of his 
existence. She then took her departure, only re- 
marking to the tencher, “Jock Forsy th will no med- 
dle with my Jamie again in a hurry.’ 

4@)>— 
AN AMUSING INTERRUPTION. 

There is not much “music of the heart’ in the 
astonishing fantasies and extravaganzas of artistic 
music. The people do not and cannot like them. 
They are heard with a feeling of endurance, and not 
with the pleasure produced by plain, sweet music. A 
writer in the Ledger tells how the impatience of a 
plain man spoke out once under the infliction of high 
art music: 

The well-remembered violinist of Boston, of the 
generation last past,—Ostenelli,—on a certain occa- 
sion gave a concert in one of the larger towns of 
Norfolk County. The performances had commenced; 
there had been a piano-forte sOlo, a song; and then 
came Ostenelli, with his violin. 

He struck into one of those bewildering, excruciat- 
ing, well-nigh impossible compositions of Paganini, 
and was doing his best, when a man of the audience, 
a stout, honest-faced, earnest man, who had paid his 
money, and wanted his money's worth, cried out, at 
the top of a stentorian voice,— 

“Say, you! Hold on!” 

Ostenelli held on. He couldn't help it. 

“When you git that old fiddle o’ yourn tchuned, 
jest give us suth’n good, will yon?” 

And a gentleman who was there, and whose mu- 
sical taste is good enough for me (he told me the 
story), declared that, for the life of him, he could 
discover no real music, no satisfying melody, in the 
piece the performer was playing; though he might 
not have dared to expose his musical preference by 
ponies saying as much. No doubt the plain man’s 

nterruption was dreadfully impolite, but he had 
great provocation. 


————<~@o—___—_ 


THE MORAVIANS’ “GOD’S ACRE.” 

Litiz, Pa., is inhabited by Moravians. Their way 
of announcing a death, and method of keeping “‘God’s 
Acre” in order, are described in the Boston Trans- 
cript. “On the occasion of a death in the communi- 
ty, a trombone choral is sounded from the church 
belfry, and any Moravian in Litiz can tell at once 
from the air which is played whether the person just 
dead be married or unmarried, male or female, old 
or young. 

“The Moravian music is all of a solid character, 
and the trombone plays an important part in their 
religions exercises. 

“On a gentle rise of ground south of the village is 
the graveyard. The enclosure is divided by straight 
avenues of cedars, which separate the graves of the 
women from those of the men. 

“Indeed, the graves are classified as Moravian con- 
gregations were formerly. In one place one finds 
the rows of graves where the unmarried men are bur- 
fed, next the married, and then the boys under 
twelve. 

“A similar arrangement exists on the women’s 
side of the ‘God’s acre.’ The mounds are of two 
sizes, one size for adults and one for children, and 
are of an oblong shape and flat on top, and a sinall 
tombstone lies upon the mound. 

“Ata little distance the tombstones are invisible, 
and one sees only long rows of green mounds over- 
run with periwinkle and moss pinks. The stones are 
all numbered, and the highest number I observed 
was nine hundred and fifty-eight.’ 

————_+or-——__——_——_ 
AN ELECTION DEVICE. 

The following story illustrates the sensitive con- 
science of a former Prime Minister and the shrewd- 
ness of the politician. M.Gnuizot was on a visit at 
Haddo House, the seat of Lord Aberdeen, and was 
walking in the park with his host one day discussing 
the English system of election. All at once Lord 
Aberdeen stopped before a cottage of very modest 
appearance: 

“Do you know,” said he, “that this small house re- 
calls to my mind a great shame of my — life?” 

“An act of violence?” asked M. Guizot. 

“Hear the story and judge for yourself. I had in 
that cottage as tenant an independent fellow who 
annoyed me horribly; in every election contest he 

systematically opposed me. I made up my mind to 
get rid of him.” 

“Ah, and you turned him out?” 

“No: I reduced hia rent by one guinea, and de- 
atroyed me qualification to vote, A mean device, 


ot? and I’ve heartily ashamed of it 
pew 
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For the Companion. 
THE EUPHRATES. 


(ANSWERING “‘THE NILE.”’) 


Cease, impious boaster, with loud murmur lifted, 
To rank your affluence as divine, 

And vaunt the expanses of your stream as 
With lordlier reminiscences than mine! 

For me, from Caucasus’ bleak passes wending, 
Gorgeous Assyria’s rarest charms were shown, 

In all their warm exub ‘ar di 
Your stern tonies of Ichral stone! 


» 








I made no advent, whether speedy or gentle, 
Through blanks of landscape that all greeneries miss, 
Journeying like you where torpors monumental 
Had girt you in one austere necropolis. 
For me long prosperous decades brought their sequel, 
That stateliest | born beneath the sun, 
How could your bulks of colorless granite equal 
The dazzling eminences of Babylon? 


Here Asshur, first of deities, reigned supernal, 
With shrines w bright enormity overbrowed 
The smoke of reverent sacrifice diurnal, 
Where the mitred priests in snowy raiment bowed. 
Here luscious fruitages poured copious measures ; 
Here costliest fines were paid by captive states; 
Here camels, tottering under loads of treasures, 
Trooped with swart conquerors through the brazen 
te 


To shawms and harps my revelling kings quaffed 
wassail, 


Between the august winged bulls, grotesque, severe, 
pavilions rose colossal 


tier. 
And night, made scintillant with tossing torches, 
On silver and golden idols loved to shine, 
On eunuchs lolling among the marble porches, 
On roses wreathen above Damascus wine! 


Like | t-clouds our multitudi forves 

Have swept with ravage alone a thousand ways: 
Like meteors our swift white Nisaean horses 

Have flashed with iron chariots through mad frays. 
We smote our enemies, all who dared assail us, 

With javelins that no prowess of man out-thrust. 

4 og 8 herib or d palus 

Alike we have levelled kingdoms to the dust! 
How royally, since old Nimrod, have our races 

Of stolid sovereigns waged their warlike harms, 
With plumed tiaras aces 

And bracelets glittering on bare tawny arms, 
How ~— our cavalries ploughed slaughterous chan- 

nels, 
See patos hosts that heard the keen bolts 


How gloriously endures among our annals 
The martial domi of Semi is! 
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To Baal or Merodach ceaseless praise was tendered, 
Or Ashtaroth, sceptred with unearthly grace, 

But haughtily fumed the frankincense we rendered 
To Ishtar, terrible goddess of the chase. 

For breaking our voluptuous Asian languor, 
We rode as perilous pastime. without fear, 

Where many & lion, in his deadly anger, 
Roared challenge to the inexorable spear! 


Nor paths of victory we alone have followed, 
But seers were ours, unravelling like a skein 
The brilliant secrets of those heavens that hollowed 
Their dome above the immense Chaldean plain. 
Here, though its fated edifice has been smitten, 
We watch our immortality throne her claim, 
In stars our luminous epitaph is written ; 
Eternity is custodian of our fame! 
EpGar Fawostt. 





For the Companion. 
AN IMPRESSIVE WORD. 

A sermon powerful enough to lead at least one 
man to a new and better life, was once delivered 
in a quiet way by an officer in the London Post- 
Office. His name was Blackwood. He was on 
one of his customary trips into Surrey, and was 
riding on the top of a stage coach. 

There were two other men there, besides the 
driver, and he made himself sociable, as his cus- 
tom was. Gradually the conversation turned to 
religious subjects. 

This seemed acceptable to the man who sat be- 
side him. The talk was mostly between the two. 
The third man, however, was greatly annoyed, 
and at the first stopping-place he got off mutter- 
ing his contempt at the “pious cant’’ he had been 
obliged to hear. 

This exhibition of ill-nature rather interested 
than disturbed Mr. Blackwood, for he could not 
help pitying a person who took offence so easily. 
As the man turned to let himself down from the 
stage-top, one of his coat pockets gaped open, 
and Mr. Blackwood slipped a little book into it. 
The title of the book was ‘‘Eternal Life.” 

The man went away glad to be rid of the com- 
pany he had been in, but not knowing that he 
carried a parting gift from one of his fellow-trav- 
ellers. When he reached home he felt in his 
pockets, as his custom was, before putting aside 
his top-coat, and took out the little book. 

He read the title. Then in a rage he tore the 
leaves and cover into pieces, and flung them into 
the fireplace. 

The next day, during his absence, the servant, 
in clearing the grate, saw something on one of 
the torn pieces that led her to pick them all up 
and save them; and at night when the gentleman 
came here again he found them on histable. He 
rang the bell immediately to summon his do- 
mestic. 

“Molly,” he said angrily, “‘is this your work?’ 

Half-frightened, the girl confessed that she had 
taken out the papers. 

“And what did you do that for? Why didn’t 
you destroy them?” 

“Please, sir, I saw ‘Eternity’ on one of the 
scraps, and I thought it a pity to burn them; I 
thought maybe you didn’t know.” 

“Leave the room!”’ said the master, and Molly 
was glad enough to go. 

As soon as he was alone, the angry man began 
to gather up the pieces, thinking as he did so of 
the word “Eternity,”’ in spite of himself. He 
could not help looking for it; and when he had 
found it, he searched further. 

His curiosity was awakened, if nothing more. 
Finally, having an idle hour before him, he fell 





to arranging the pieces, as if working out a 
puzzle. He succeeded in matching all the 
scraps, and then he pasted them together with 
strips of transparent gum-paper. The whole of 
the little book was restored, and being really in- 
terested by this time, he sat down and read it 
through. 

The reading of it impresSed him greatly. He 
found it impossible to banish serious thoughts 
from his mind. The power of the little preacher 
followed him for days, and at length led him to 
give himself to Christ as His follower. 

When next he met Mr. Blackwood, it was to 
surprise him with the sight of that torn and 
patched book, and to tell him of the change its 
words had wrought in him. 

—_——_+or—____——_- 
MR. LONGFELLOW AT HOME, 

Mr. Longfellow is as popular as a writer in 
Great Britain as he is in his own country, there- 
fore Englishmen love to read descriptions of the 
poet’s appearance, and of the way in which he 
lives. A writer in the Whitehall Review gratifies 
them in the following way: 


A door opens, and you are in the study of the 
great poet of the New World. The walls are 
panelled to the ceiling with dark polished oak; 
and you see from the circular-headed windows 
with their heavy wooden mullions, and the tall 
oak chimney-piece with its classic ornamenta- 
tion, that the architect has but reproduced some 
mansion of the early Georgian era, with which he 
was familiar across the sea. 

At one end of the room stand lofty oaken book- 
cases, framed in drapery of dark redcloth. Here 
and there, on ornamental brackets, are some 
marble busts, among them a fine effigy of Gen. 
Washington. Easy-chairs and reading-stands are 
scattered around. 

In the centre of the room, which is covered 
with a well-worn Persian carpet, there sits, writ- 
ing at a round table, littered with books and pa- 

rs, a tall, bony man, apparently about seventy. 

is long hair and beard are white as snow; but 
from beneath an ample forehead, indicating con- 
siderable intellectual power, there gleam a pair 
of dark lustrous eyes, from which the fire of 
youth seems not yet to have fled. 

He rises with a grave sweetness to salute you. 
Some chance remark, or some tone of your voice, 
that recalled to him the wild fells and moors of 
distant Yorkshire, makes you at once something 
more than a mere passing stranger. 

He tells you with pride of the remote Yorkshire 
ancestry, to which, perhaps, his poetry owes 
something of its manliness and vigor. And if 
you happen to be familiar with many of the 
scenes which he visited nearly half a century ago 
in Europe, he listens with strange interest as you 
tell of the changes which time has wrought in 
some of the spots on which his Muse has bestowed 
an undying fame. 

Yes, the house in which he lives was built by 
an old Royalist, who carried with him over the 
sea his Georgian architecture, as well as his the- 
ory of the divine right of kings. But it is better 
known as having been inhabited by the great hero 
of American Independence than as the home of 
the most widely-read of American poets. ; 

You walk out with him into the fresh spring 
morning to see the famous willow, with its giant 
arms, which spread over the mossy lawn, and 
form, sometimes, in the warm days of summer, 
the poet’s study. You must admire, too, the 
great north avenue of majestic elms, of which he 
may well be proud. It is more than forty years ago 
since, @ grave, studious-looking man of thirty, he 
first trod its shady pathway, and lifted the | Co 
lion-headed knocker which frowns still from the 
front door of the house. 


————__++or-—__—-—— 
OUR LAW-ABIDING FATHERS. 
The anxiety of our Revolutionary fathers to 
keep within the law, and to observe all legal 
forms, is shown by the following, published in 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader : 


When the War of the Revolution was begun, 
the Continental Congress took measures to show 
that the British Government was the party who 
first committed illegal acts and provoked a breach 
of the peace, thus throwing the responsibility of 
causing the war upon the parent country. 
Accordingly, a string of depositions was taken 
of witnesses to the fight at Concord bridge, show- 
ing that the British troops did then and there 
“commit violent assaults and murder, contrary to 
the law and peace,” and that the people were 
compelled, in self-defence, to resort to force and 
arms to repel such unlawful assaults and attempts 
at murder, etc. 

Among the depositions were two taken of wit- 
nesses who participated in the fight at Concord. 

They testified under oath that they were mem- 
bers of a militia company, and were ordered out 
for the purpose of protecting the peace and re- 
sisting the attempts of a body of lawless men, 
known as British soldiers, to invade the rights 
and premises of the poe for the purpose of 
robbery, committing murders, and so on. 

That the militia to which they were attached 
stood in line at one end of Concord bridge, while 
the unlawful combination opposed to them were 

rawn up in line at the other end of the bridge. 

That the aforesaid combination did, in an ille- 
gal manner, and in violation of the peace of the 
Commonwealth, open a murderous fire of mus- 
ketry, and fired two volleys, resulting in the 
death of several members of the aforesaid militia 
company, and it was not till after these two vol- 
leys had been fired that the aforesaid militia 
company returned the fire. 

It was in this manner that the old Continental 
Congress proved that the overt act was committed 
by the English troops. 

em 
ATTACKED BY A SHARK. 

The latest shark story comes from New Jersey. 
Capt. David L. Longstreet, of Seabright, New 
Jersey, accompanied by a fellow-fisherman, was 
fishing with great success in ten fathoms water. 


The day was fine, the sea was right and the 
trail was strong. Suddenly the fish stopped bit- 
ing. Longstreet was unable to account for the 
phenomenon, but while thinking it over, he felt 





the strong pull of a bluefish at his hook. 


At the same instant he saw the dorsal fin of a 
shark close by the boat. The shark’s tail churned 
the water into foam twelve feet behind the fin. 

When the shark snapped at the bluefish which 
Longstreet was pulling to the boat he could see 
that it was not the common shark, but the black 
shark, or dreaded man-eater. Longstreet con- 
tinues: 

“I let go of my line, but the bluefish darted 
straight for the boat, slipping under it and escap- 


= 
ij 


“*The shark following closely with open mouth 
plunged his nose through the ‘tuck’ of the boat, 
about a foot forward of the stern, and his under 
jaw closed on the keel with a crash like the cut 
of an axe in a dry tree-trunk. 

‘*Water spurted into the boat. 

“The shock threw me headforemost out of the 
boat. I sank, and as I rose I felt that I was kept 
under by the agitation of the water by the 
shark’s tail, which stirred the water like the pro- 
peller of a tug. 

“But I struck out vigorously, and, to my hor- 
ror, came to the surface alongside the tail of the 
shark. I put out my hand before I realized fully 
where I was, and touched his cold body, and I 
a I thought, ‘How hard and strong this 
s! 

“As I turned to swim towards the boat my 
right foot struck his long tail, and here is the 
mark of the contact. 

‘As soon as.I got to swimming I felt at ease. 

“I didn’t seem to realize, as I do now, the hor- 
rible fate that awaited me if the struggling mon- 
ster alongside of me got his head clear of the 
hole in the boat. 

“But I expected every moment to see him turn 
and snap me up as he would a weak fish. 

“I climbed into the boat, helping myself by 
putting my knee on the shark’s back. 

““Meanwhile the other fisherman had been 
shouting for help and a relief boat soon ap- 
proached, the struggling shark freeing itself and 
escaping.” 

— +@>—_—__—_ 
A BROKEN WING. 
I walked in the woodland meadows, 
Where sweet the thrushes sing, 
And I found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing. 
I healed the wound, and each morning 
It pmen E old sweet strain; 
But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soared as high again. 


I found a youth, life broken 
sin’s seductive art, 

And, touched with Christ-like pity, 
I took him to my heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose, 
And eae not in vain, 

But the soul with a broken pinion 
Never soars as high again. 


But the bird with a broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare, 
And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 
Each loss has its compensation, 
There are ——- for each pain; 
Buta bird with a broken pinion 
Never soars as bigh again. } 
—Christian Weekly. 
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A PERPLEXED NEGRO. 
Nothing is more savory to a Southern negro’s 
palate than a roasted fat opossum. One old ne- 
gro hunter captured a fine specimen the other 
day, and feeling hungry, stopped to cook it in 
the woods. He built his fire and dressed and 
spitted his meat; but being very tired as well as 
hungry, he fell asleep while the ’possum was 
roasting: 


As he slept, a “low trash’ negro came upon 
the scene, doubtless attracted by the fire and the 
smell of roasting meat. The new-comer ap- 
proached cautiously with one eye on the ’possum 
and the other on Uncle Eph, who slumbered. 

First, he shook the 6ld man, who turned to an 
easier position, but would not wake. The stranger 
took the situation, and then proceeded to take in 
*possum. He, too, was a ’possum-eater, and he 
made short work of the dainty roast. He ate and 
ate till little but bones was left. 

Uncle Eph was still sleeping, and it occurred to 
the vandal that he would make Eph think that 
he had been to supper, so that when he awoke he 
would not suspect the theft. Then the “low 
trash’’ negro proceeded to ’possum-grease Eph’s 
hands and face and mouth, and to pile in the old 
man’s lap the gnawed bones. 

Nights have mornings, and sleeping must have 
its waking. Uncle Eph awoke and immediately 
thought of his ’possum. It was not on the fire; 
it was not anywhere to be seen; but there in his 
lap were the bones that had been gnawed. On 
his hands, lips and beard was grease and the 
smell of *possum. He was self-convicted. He 
concluded that he had eaten the ’possum, yet he 
could not remember the pleasure the eating had 
given him. 

Weighing all circumstantial evidence carefully, 
the old man slowly pronounced judgment. 

‘Dat’s a fac’. I’se been eatin’ dat ’possum. 
I’se been eatin’ it in my sleep.” 

But then his stomach; why did it not stand out 
as a witness in the case? It felt empty, and yet 
it should be full. 

‘It’s certain sho’r I’ve done eat up dat’possum. 
Must a done it when I’se sleep. But,’ and the 
old man placed his hand sadly over his really 
empty stomach, ‘‘but it interferes less’n any 
*possum I ebber did eat!”—New Orleans Pica- 
yune, 

—_———+or———_——_ 
SOME MEN’S WIVES. 

Three men of wealth meeting, not long since, 
in New York, the conversation turned upon their 
wives. Instead of finding fault with women in 
general, and their wives in particular, each one 
obeyed the wise man’s advice, and ‘‘gave ‘honor’ 
unto his wife:”’ 


“I tell you what it is,” said one of the men, 
“they may say what they please about the use- 
lessness of modern women, but my wife has done 
her share in securing our success in life. 

“Everybody knows that her family was aristo- 
cratic, and exclusive, and all that, and when I 
married her she had never done a day’s work in 
her life; but when W. & Co. failed, and I had to 
commence at the foot of the hill again, she dis- 
charged the servants, and chose out a neat little 
cottage, and did her own housekeeping until I 
was better off again.” 

“And my wife,”’ said a second, ‘‘was an only 
danghter, caressed and petted to death; and 
everybody said, ‘Well, if he will marry a doll 





like that, be’ll make the greatest mistake of his 


life;’ but when I came home the first year of 
our marringe, sick with the fever, she nursed me 
back to health, and I never knew her to murmur 
because I thought we couldn’t afford any better 
style or more luxuries.” fe 

“Well, gentlemen,” chimed in a third, “I 
married a smart, healthy, ng girl, but she was 
a regular blue-stocking. She adored Tennyson, 
doated on Byron, read Emerson, and named the 
first baby Ralph Waldo and the second Maud; but 
I tell you what ’tis,” and the speaker’s eyes grew 
suspiciously moist, ‘“‘when we laid little Maud in 
her last bed at Auburn, my r wife had no re- 
membrances of neglect or stinted motherly care, 
and the little dresses that still lie in the locked 
drawer were all made by her own hands.’’—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

—<~or—______——_ 
EXAGGERATION. 

Some habits are so unconsciously practised 

that a movement to mend them is the only way 
to detect them. The beam in one’s own eye is 
less noticed than the mote in another person's 
eye. 
_ A family while at the breakfast-table one morn- 
ing pledged to observe the strictest veracity for 
that day. A member of the family tells the 
“‘consequences.”” 

As a first-fruit of the resolve, we asked the one 
who suggested it, — . 

“‘What made you so late at breakfast this 
morning?”’ 

She hesitated, began with, ‘“Because I couldn’t” 
——uand then, true to her compact, said, ‘The 
truth is, I was lazy and didn’t hurry, or I might 
have been down long ago.” 

Presently one of them remarked that she had 
been very cold, adding, ‘I never was so cold in 
my life.” 

An inquiring look caused the last speaker to 
modify this statement instantly with, ‘Oh, Idon’t 
think it was so cold, after all.”’ 

A third remark to the effect that ‘‘Miss So-and- 
so was the homeliest girl in the city,” was re- 
called as soon as made, the speaker being com- 
pelled to own that Miss So-and-so was only rather 
plain, instead of being excessively homely. 

So it went on throughout the day, causing 
much merriment, which was good-naturedly ac- 
cepted by the subjects, and giving rise to constant 
corrections in the interest of truth. 

One thing became more and more surprising, 
however, to each one of us, and that was the 
amount of cutting down which our most careless 
statements demanded under this new law. 


+> 


HUMORS OF THE CENSUS. 

Many amusing incidents occurred during the tak- 
ing of the census in New York city. The Tribune 
gives several. A large, red-faced Irish woman was 
found in a tenement house surrounded by a brood of 
children. 


<n you read and write?” inquired the enumera- 


r. 

“Indade, I can,” she replied. 

“Then write your name here, please,” said the 
young man, offering a pencil. 

“Oh, but I don’t feel like it, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then will you tell me what your husband’s occu- 
pation is?” 

“He is an ascind 

“A what?” 

“Och! thin, he’s a hod-carrier!”’ with a great deal 
of disgust. 

Another woman, the mother of seven children, as- 
serted that her husband was a clerk, but on further 
questioning she said he worked in a wood-yard. 

When asked what her age was, she replied that it 
was forty-six; her eldest son was thirty-four. After 
her attention was called to the fact that she must 
have been only twelve years old at the time of her 
marriage, she said she was sixty-six. 

A widow in a large, fashionable house in Four- 
teenth Street answered the questions courteously un- 
til she was asked to state her age. 

Stamping her foot upon the floor, she said she 
would not give her age. 

“Everybody in this house,” she coutinued, “has 
== try ing to find out how old I am, and they shan’t 

0 it.” 

The young man expostulated and used all the pow- 
ers of persuasion at his command, but without avail. 

When the threat was made that an officer would be 
brought in she relented, and putting her face behind 
her hand, whispered that she was just forty. 

Another intractable widow was compelled to sur- 
render by being told that her age would be put down 
atahundred. This was beyond endurance, and she 
— the situation by making a liberal subtrac- 

on. 





andad ind ” 





—~<or—____—__- 

TEASED BY A PARROT. 
A lady in Utica, N. Y., owns a small, frisky dog 
and a mischievous parrot. Occasionally Polly gets 
demoralized, and, instead of behaving herself as a 
well-mannered bird should, she gives vent to terrible 
shrieks. 


When she indulges in these freaks the dog, know- 
ing that a reprimand is needed, goes to the cage and 

ee severe rebukes in the shape of savage 

rks. 
One afternoon Poll sat upon his perch with all the 
Sone possible. The dog was taking a nap in an ad- 
joining room. Suddenly Poll let loose two or three 
unearthly screeches. The dog was awakened, of 
course, and immediately star toward the cage at 
a full run, barking as he went. 

After he had scolded, as he thought, enough, he 
went to the other room and snugged himself for an- 
other snooze. 

He had no more than closed his eyes before Poll 
shrieked again, longer and louder than before. Up 
compos the dog, and out he went barking furiously. 

en he reached the cage, Poll, who had one 
her noise to give the dog a chance, began to bark 
just as loud as her four-legged associate. Penny 
choked himself off and gazed on in astonishment. 
He stood my at the cage for several minutes. 
Finally his tail dropped between his legs, and he 
turned around and left the ax 

Just as he was going out of the room, Poll stop; 
barking, a sort of pleased expression crept down her 
jnge » and as the dog from view she 
yelled after him, “‘Good-by, Penny,” and without 
further ado resumed her meditations upon her perch. 





HE ATE NO “VITES.”’ 


It is the Raleigh (N. C) News which is responsible 
for the following: 


A recently arrived foreigner lately stopped at one 
of our hotels, and at the supper table began to play 
fearful havoc with a plate of hard-boiled eggs, scoop- 
ing out the yolk and Jeaving the whites untouched. 
Just as he was devouring the tenth one the waiter 
remonstrated with him, calling his attention to his 
wastefulness. 

“Good gracious, man!” he remarked, ‘‘you vould 
not have me eat ten vites, vould you? De yolk is der 
shicken, and der vites der fedders. Do you tinks I 





vante ter make von great boleter of mine stomach?” 
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For the Companion. 


THE BACHELOR’S PROPOSAL. 
Bachelor’s Button stood by the wall, 
Under an apple-tree shady; 
He nodded across the garden-bed 
To pretty Miss Ragged Lady. 
“Fair lady,” said he, “for many a day 
I’ve studied your numerous graces 
With so much zeal that I’ve come to feel 
That yours is the sweetest of faces! 
“Some nimble fingers I greatly need 
To keep my buttons in order, 
And you need some one to buy a dress 
With a little less tattered border. 
“So now if you'll come and live with me, 
And sew on my buttons neatly, 
From bonnet to slipper I'll dress you out 
Most elegantly and completely!” 
Said Ragged Lady, “ ’Tis fine to hear 
You talk about pretty faces! 
A judge of beauty you are indeed 
Who can’t tell rags from laces! 
“My delicate flounces are deftly made, 
And I don’t wish to renew them, 
But if you wish your buttons sewed on, 
Why, find some other to do them!” 
Years have passed since this offer was made 
Under the apple-tree shady; 
Rut he is a Bachelor’s Button still, 
And she is a Ragged Lady! 
CARRIE A. W. WHITE. 
——————_+or-—- ———— 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE RED CUSHION. 

“Cornelia Evarts!”’ 

Little Miss Prim snapped out the words, with 
as much of an air as if she had a hundred or two 
scholars, instead of a small district school; so 
small, that you could almost put the whole thing 
under a good-sized umbrella, and walk away 
with it. 

“Yes’m,’’ came back in a meek little voice, 
from the other end of the room. 


“I’m not going to hear this noise any longer. |* 


No, Iam not!’’ declared Miss Prim. ‘So do you 
just walk up here to the desk, this very minute!” 

Two small feet stumbled out into the passage 
between the well-worn wooden benches; and the 
little girl walked slowly up to the big desk, till 
she stood exactly in front of the sharp little eyes 
of the teacher, who looked her all over keenly 
from head to foot. 

“What have you been doing to make all the 
children laugh?’’ at last she said. 

“Nothin’,’’ said Cornelia, dragging her well- 
worn shoe back and forth over the old school- 
room floor. And then with a small stop, that 
just saved her from a falsehood, added, ‘“‘Only”— 

“Only what?’’ said Miss Prim sharply, and ad- 
justing her spectacles, for better sight. “Speak 
out now!”’ 

“Nothin’,” again said Cornelia, but with a 
gasp she came up again. ‘I didn’t mean ter; I’— 

“TI can’t help what you meant to do,” replied 
Miss Prim severely, and she opened a drawer 
under the old desk. ‘‘Now then”— 

She brought out what looked like a wad of 
paper, but when unrolled, it proved to be a huge 
cap, which she proceeded, with great deliberation, 
to fit on Cornelia’s head. 

“T’'ve had trouble enough,”’ she said, ‘‘all this 
morning, so that Ican’t hardly hear myself think. 
Now, I'll see if I can stop it. Wait a bit; you 
must get the corn-cob in’”’— 

“Oh, I don’t want that,”’ cried Cornelia, under 
her fool’s-cap, which Miss Prim had jammed, like 
an extinguisher, over her countenance; and 
watching timidly the teacher’s movements, “Oh 
no, I don’t!” 

“But it’s just what you’re going to have,”’ said 
Miss Prim, with a nod, “so, open your mouth.” 
And she held up a big corr-cob, ready to pop in, 
the moment she saw the two rows of little white 
teeth. 

So Cornelia had the mouthful slipped in, and 
then, in obedience to Miss Prim’s command, she 
mounted a little cricket in front of the teacher’s 
desk, and turned a comical! face of distress to the 
other scholars, who, one and all, set up a laugh 
at her appearance. 

She couldn’t cry, because the corn-cob wouldn’t 
let her; nor yet could she beg the teacher to take 
it out, and give her any other punishment under 
the sun, than to make her the laughing-stock of 
the whole school. 

All she could do was to stand there in utter 
misery, rolling her eyes at the clock to watch its 
slow hands point out her release. 


COMPANION. 





A little heart-shaped pi hion of red silk, 
sewed with painstaking care, and stuck with pins 
that formed crooked little letters, but each one 
set by loving fingers. And the letters were ‘‘Mis 
Prm!”’ 

The little, thin, stern teacher staggered back, 
and rubbed her eyes. 

Then she picked up the little cushion, and 
started with rapid footsteps for her desk. 
“Cornelia,”—out came the corn-cob at the 
same moment—‘‘what is this for?’ she asked, 
holding it up. 

**You said,’”? mumbled Cornelia, rubbing her 
mouth with her fat little hand; ‘that ’twas your 
birthday to-morrow; I heard you tell Aunt John- 
son so,—an’ I wanted to s’prise you—I did.” 
“Well, you have!’ cried Miss Prim, throwing 











her thin arms around her, and giving hera dozen 
or more kisses, that nearly knocked the breath 
out of her. “Don’t you ever forget that; I’ve 
had the biggest surprise I’ve ever had in my life, 
and a lesson, too!” she added, with a humble 
little droop to her voice. 

“Children,” and she tore off the fool’s-cap from 
the little brown head before her, then turned, 
and faced them all. “I ought to wear this, my- 
self—only,’’ and a smile quivered over her thin 
lips, “I suppose it wouldn't look very well for 
your teacher to be so punished for her careless- 
ness. 

“But,” and she held as high as she could reach 
the little red pincushion for them all to see, “this 
will always say to me ‘Be sure, before you find 
fault!” MARGARET SIDNEY. 





And would little girl Gold-Locksgo to sleep 
While watching the nibbling, bleating 
sheep, 
As did the little girl Bo-Peep? 
Well, if the day were hot, 
And the bees hummed drowsily, 
And if she found some bough-framed 
spot, 
Where the grass was warm and dry, 
I think ’tis quite as likely as not 
That the little girl would try. 
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For the Companion. 


BO-PEEP. 
Would little girl Gold-Locks like to keep 
In a country meadow a flock of sheep, 
As did the little girl Bo-Peep? 
Instead of school, or a book, 
Or the dull piano keys, 
To bear a cunning shepherd’s crook, 
And roam about at her ease 
On the cowslip grass by the singing brook, 
Or under the shade of trees? 





For the Companion. 

A CAKE OF MAPLE-SUGAR. 
Polly was tugging home the molasses-jug, one 
morning, when she heard a window open and her 
own name called softly,— 
“Polly, Polly Jackson! 
minute.” 

Polly knew that the soft voice belonged to Miss 
Frisbie, a little, plain, but very good-hearted old 
lady, who was always doing queer, pleasant 
things for everybody. 

So Polly went up to the window. 

“T have the dressmakers here to-day, Polly,” 
said Miss Frisbie, ‘‘and I want some one who is 
ready and nimble, to run errands for me. Can 
you come?” 

“Oh yes’m!” cried Polly, with sparkling eyes, 
‘“4f mother’s willing. I'll ask her.” 

And away she sped, as fast as ever she could 
with the heavy jug to carry—away to a tumble- 
down little house on a dirty street, where she 
lived with her father and mother, and Peter, and 
little lame Tony. 

Polly’s mother was a pale, quiet woman, who 
never said no when yes would do as well. 

So she put a clean apron over Polly’s not very 
clean dress, and let her go. Mic 

There were a good many errands to run—for a 
bit of silk here, and a spool of twist there; but 
Polly found plenty of time to look through and 
through again the beautiful picture-books which 
Miss Frisbie hunted up for her. 

When it was time to go home Miss Frisbie 
said, with a little twinkle in her eyes,— 

“You've been a good girl, Polly, and I’ve had 
Bridget make you this. It’s much nicer than 


Please come here a 


“‘Now,”’ exclaimed Miss Prim, having fixed her | those sold at the shops.”’ 


asa public warning for all other naughty chil- 


What do you guess it was? A little scalloped 


dren. ‘I shall see what you have been hiding | cake of maple-sugar. 


in your desk that has made such a disturbance 
among the scholars. I shall see for myself!” 

So she walked down between the two rows of 
benches, having all eyes upon her, till she came 
to Cornelia’s little old desk, Without a second’s 
pause, she flung back the lid and exposed to 


Polly took it in her hand and made a courtesy, 
“Thank you, ma’am,”’ she said. 
But she was a little disappointed. 


+o— 


| at sight of the dainty, sweet morsel, she wasn’t 
| so sorry after all. 

She got the mallet and a case-knife. 

‘‘There’s going to be four pieces,’”’ she said to 
| Peter, who was tugging at her dress; ‘‘one for 
mother, and one for Tony, and one for you, and 
one for me.” Butthe knife wouldn’t gothrough. 
Polly looked to see what the matter was. 

Just one look, then, “Oh, my sakes!’’ and 
Polly went spinning round and round in a wild 
little dance. 

It was only another of Miss Frisbie’s queer, 
pleasant doings. Imbedded in the little brown 
cake were four new, shining silver dimes. 

“It’s just the way I said,” cried Polly, “one 
apiece.” 

So they ate the sugar, well content, and Tony 
had his top. ADA CARLETON. 

en ——— 





For the Companion. 
EDDIE’S TROUBLE, 


“Eddie, dear, what ails you this afternoon?’ I 
said to my little neighbor, as he stood on my 
veranda, wearing a most rueful face. ‘‘Are you 
sick?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ he answered demurely. 

“Did you lose your promotion when your class 
was examined?” 

“I skipped a class,’ was the reply, with a 
smile; but the smile faded immediately. It was 
something to be proud of, this “skipping” of a 
class, in Eddie’s school, and he knew I would be 
pleased to hear that he had done it. 

“Tell aunty your trouble, dear boy. Perhaps 
she can set it right,’’ I said, coaxingly. 

“No, Aunty Beth, it’s nothing anybody can 
help,” and Eddie gazed at me so mournfully that 
I felt ready to cry in sympathy with him. ‘“T've 
got on my Sunday clothes, and mamma says I 
must keep ’em clean. So I can’t have any fan 
to-day.” Aunt BETH, 


“>>. 











“]’d rather ’twould have been five cents to buy 
Tony one o’ them tops that spin both ways,” she 
snid to herself, as she scampered home, But 





view—what ? 


when she saw how Iame Tony’s eyes brightened 





| ‘Tux Lord Chancellor of England has been a 


“or 


Sunday-school teacher for forty years, nnd is not 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
WOMEN OF POETRY, 
Find the characters to whom the quotations 


refer. 


Seventeen! O rose of grace! 
Girl never breathed to rival such a rose.” 


“T calmed her fears and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride.” 


“With her small tablets in her hand and her 
satchel on her arm, 

Forth she went bounding to the school nor 
dreamed of shame or harm.” 


“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,’ she said.” 


“‘A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love.” 


“Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at herself.” 


“Sweet to the sweet.” 


‘Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.” 


“Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls,” 
“Frailty, thy name is woman!” 
“A Daniel come to judgment; yea, a Daniel!” 


“She puts her tongue a little in her heart 
And chides with thinking.” 


“It is an accustomed action with her to seem thus 
washing her hands.” 


“She prayed, her withered hand uprearing.” 


“A single act endears to high and low 
Through the whole land.” WINTHROP. 


2. 
QUOTATION FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


To obtain my first [word] isa foremost object in 
the lives of most men; 2d is a most common verb of 
common yg 3d denotes a i degree of ex- 
cellence; 4th has the sense of inclosed; 5th relates 
to my first; 6th is occupation; 7th is a connective 
noting some addition to what has been said; 8th is 
subsisting; 9th is courageous; 10th is a connective of 
words or clauses; llth means inspired by love of 
one’s country; 12th is a collective noun, and may be 
7. to individuals, few or many, or to a race; 
13th is a common plural verb; 14th indicates a degree 
of excellence beyond my third; 15th expresses com- 
rison between what precedes and what follows 
itself; 16th has the highest quality of exceilence in 
its way, but it is not the highest order of excellence. 
My whole is an utterance of Pres. Lincoln when 
congratulated upon his second election.  £. L. E. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


Between two ideas a letter stands straight, 

“To conjoin” on one hand, on the other ‘to 
sever.”” 

My whole is the red man’s endless river 

With which the pale face christened a State. 


4. 
WORD VALUES. 


1007, 511 was named for a Hebrew poet and an 
American general. He was an 1000, 10ilture of good 
and 101. His temper was 1551, his manners 157, his 
words 1151, and his woe | peo 512. Having studied 
law he was a 159n, and he aspired to 207 honors. He 
layed 1201 songs on the 56, and he 1001 delight to 
bi the 1502 [peculiarity of language]. His timepiece 
was a 552 on a plate of 1102 [mineral rock]. He was 
not worth a 1101, but he 552 1152 to a 1652e in a 107ge. 
This house he willed in a 752 to 58 2065n, namesake of 
Augustus Cesar’s wife, and of a short-lived emperor 
of Mexico. It was not 557, but he acted upon the 
2012, ae makes right.”” He capped the 1162 when 
he got sick of 251 by eating 600 fish and 601 seed. The 
in 1501e his p602 face 557, and his hands as 650 as 
he 650s of the 106ey. ELIZABETH. 





A botanical fact. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Animated, Anne, a net, Ann, Katydid, Katy, 
rosemary, Rose, Maryland, Mary, bell metal, Belle, 
emanation, Emma, caraway, Carrie, Lucifer, Lucy. 


2. eet, 5 
aT RIP 
sTuas SILAS 

Es PAT 
S ETON 8 


3. Heron, King-bird, Thrash, Finch, Robin, Gull, 
Wren, Crow. Raven, Hawk, Swan, Coot, Snipe, Owi, 
Nightin le, Ostrich, Patrot, Sparrow, Swallow, 
Crane, Canary, Stork, Whippoorwill, Dove, Hen, 


Spoonbill. 





ashamed of hts occupation, 


4, Arose before six o'clock. 4 rose beef oar sick 
soak lock, 
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LATER EFFECTS OF SUNSTROKE. 

Many persons are killed every year by improper 
exposure to the heat of the sun. We are all familiar 
with this sad fact. But it is not so well known that 
those who apparently fully recover from asunstroke, 
are liable to future ailments, as a consequence of the 
attack. 

The inflammation of the nerve-centres, caused by 
the heat, generally resalts in permanent changes of 
their structure or of their substance. Hence, how- 
ever well the person may be even for years, these tis- 
aue changes may, at a later period, give rise to im- 
paired health and even to death. 

But what is still worse, is that the most frequent 
consequence is insanity; an insanity, too, of the more 
violent type, occasioned by an acate inflammation of 
the membranes of the brain. The inflammation di- 
rectly affects the gray matter of the cerebral convo- 
lutions, on which intelligence depends, This is a 
calamity worse than to have been stricken dead at 
once. 

We would not unnecessarily alarm any person who 
has suffered from coup de soleil. But we would im- 
press on such persons the need of taking greateare 
of their health; the necessity of avoiding whatever 
lowers its tone; especially all excess and passion, and 
whatever tends to disturb the cerebral functions. 

We would also let the facts emphasize the need of 
guarding against an exposure to attack. Parents 
should teach their children the dangers of undue ex- 
posure tothe sun’sheat. We would also remind those 
who indulge in alcoholic drinks, that they are 
specially liable to sunstroke; and that persons who 
use such drinks seldom recover when they have been 
attacked by this serious disorder. 


—_——@————— 


SENDING BY WIRE. 

The schoolmaster is abroad, and yet the following 
incident reported by an exchange occurred at Albany, 
not many days since. A lady had returned from 
New York, where she had been spending a few days. 
While there she purchased a dress pattern at a dry 
goods store, and on reaching home found that three 
yards more were needed. 


The pattern selected was a new design and in great 
demand. What to do to get her order to that firm 
for the needed quantity she was at a loss to know, 
and hesitated about sending a letter, fearing it might 
not be delivered in time. 

She conceived the idea that she could order it by 
telegraph, and at once went to the office. 

After writing her message on the Western Union 
blank, she took from her ket a sample of the 
dress-pattern and pinned it securely to the blank. 

She then h her to the clerk, who 
told her the cost, at the same time removing the pin 
and sample from the blank and handed them to her. 

Looking at the yous man, she exclaimed, ‘My 
good man, that is the sample of the goods I want, and 
— you forward it they won't know what to 
sen ” 

The operator politely replied, ““My good woman, 
we will send your message, but cannot send the sam- 

e.” 





“Very well,” she answered, “if you can’t send the 
sample, you won’t send anything!” and took back her 
message and left the office. 

Whether she succeeded in securing the extra goods 
we cannot say, but certain it is that she possesses 
more knowledge now of the art of telegraphy than 
she bad on Thursday. 

——_—_~> —_— 
A GANDER DUEL. 

Might makes right among dumb creatures. Here 
is an illustration. A fight between two geese took 
place in a vacant lot on Summer Street, says the 
Nashville American. A flock of geese were engaged 
in extracting from a large mud-hole such delicacies 
as are relished as food by that festive bird, when a 
strange goose made his appearance and begun quiet- 
ly grubbing, evidently deeming the mud-hole com- 
mon property. 

For some time the appearance of this stranger = 
not noticed, but at last one of the geese looked 
and beheld the intruder, and walking to his compen - 
fons seemed to communicate the intelligence to them. 

A short consultation was held, and one of the nuin- 
ber approached the intrader and, as subsequent ac- 
tions proved, extended a challenge for a combat. 

This challenge was accepted, and the two began to 
fight, all the geese oa per ree the two and cackling 
fiercely. Fora od of about ten minutes the war- 
fare was waged fie ow reely, and at the end of that time 
the intruder began to ne his antagonist so hard 
that he took ref in fi gt 

aon intruder, after fol ‘owing his antagonist a short 

ce, returned to the spectators and was received 
othe hom ‘in silence. He ra his wings and strutted 


z 


The victorious intruder was taken into full mem- 
bership, their former comgesnen being banished. 
The process of grubbing in t! ud-hole was then re- 
sumed with anwonted activity. 





HOW HE LOST HIS SITUATION. 
“Experience keeps a dear school.”’ It is a pity that 
young people will not believe it when others tell 
them so, without going to the expense of testing it for 
themselves. The editor of the Waynesburg (Pa.) 
Republican asked his nephew, “How came you, 
James, to lose your place?” 


“Well, I'll tell you,” was the reply. “I had an 
easy berth; got ny seventy-five dollars a month; had 
an assistant; didn’t have to get down till eight in the 
morning; left at five; had a chance to take life easy, 
bat ually began to take it too easy—didn’t get 
down until nine in the morning instead of eight; 
waited to sinoke two cigars ins’ of one; 
less of my money, four dollars where I had been 
using two. 
“First I knew my salary was cut down a little, and 
then a little more; but I couldn’t take the hint, but 
fretted about my poor situation, —< one morning I 
waked up after a night's sprée, and lo! I didn’t have 
any situation at all. But I'll tell you what I did 
have, uncle, I had my experience.” 
That youth is working at forty-five dollars a month 
now, instead of seventy-five, but he already has six 
hundred dollars in the bank. Would that more of 
our youths might be profited by his experience. 
——_—_——_- 

“A BIT OF A SENTINEL.” 
The Democratic instinct of the American soldier 
is illustrated by an anecdote, told in the Savannah 
News. During the war Gen. McLaws, now Postmaster 
at Savannah, was riding down his picket line and 
encountered a son of the Old Pine Tree State on 
duty, who had taken his gun apart with the intention 
of giving ita thorough cleaning. The general halted 
in front of him, when the following conversation 
ensued: 
“Look here, my man, are you not a sentinel on 
duty?” 
“Well, y-a-s, a bit of a one.” 
“Don’t you know it is wrong totke your gun 
apart while on duty?” 
“Well, now, who are you?” 


The general’ saw his chance, and with a sly twinkle 
of the eye replied, “I'm a bit ‘of a“ general.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Nervous Diseases. 
Having used it very considerably, I can testify to its 
great value in functional derangements of the secretory 
and nervous systems. 


CHAS. WOODHOUSE, M.D. 
Rutland, Vi. 








M4ADEESS. the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, whose fine ——— ‘oes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 20 cts. 
Louis Madarasz,\’cnman, Business College, Jersey City,N.J. 


YUBA WANNA S..mrurou 


and besut; icles in pd Sets Sy 
paneer re Pp by druggists. Depot, 31 Central Wharf, Boston. 


PIMPLES ereeeras § and Brack Heaps. Dr. Geo. 

lg N. Stoddard, 1226 Nia ~ St., Buffalo, N. 
Y., for 30 cents in stamps, ane Me cated Capaen, tne 
only sure and harmless cure. It removesevery one iu four 
days, leaving face spotless. Money refunded if i fails, 
+ “We know it to be reliable.”— Bazar. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
GOLE 


PENs. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are a pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 














Everywhere known and prized for 

Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tastefuland lent improv s 

Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 

IUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


GUN WORKS, 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 












GREAT WESTERN 







Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, adem, sent c. 0. d. for examination. 


P LOIN. WATCHE IES) 
Wen a “Catalogue to STANDARD AMEN 

ri jor Catalogue ay A - 
ICAN er Caaioeveo PITTSBURGH, PA- 


Ww. will pay any reliable person over 15 years of age 
rom 


$10 TO S100 IN CASH 


for sending us the addresses of Agents in our line of busi- 
ness. Send for particulars and terms of Paymnext. Ad- 
dress N EYCK & CO., Auburn, 

Or 56 Washington St., Ghicags, iL 











one 
to one pint is ® Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I, S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 
BIG PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTS — A 35-CENT PIECE OF MUSIC! 











“Well, gineral, you must excuse me. You see thar 
is so many fools ridin’ round here a fellow can’t tell 
who's gineral and who aint. If you will jist wait till 
> Betsey Jane fixed, I will give you a bit of a| 
| 
pois lipneinaninin 
A LITTLE FARMER’S STORY. 

A little fellow, ten years of age, giving his farm 
experience in St. Nicholas, preaches a better sermon 
than he was aware of on the text “How to Make 
Boys Like the Farm.” He says: | 


When I was four, my mother took me to see my 
randfather, who gave me a dollar. When I came | 
1ome, my father offered to give me a heifer for the 
dollar and a year’s work at five centsaday. I said 
all right, and after the year’s work was done he sold 
the cow and cone me the money, with which I bought 
a four-year-o 
After a while this cow had a calf, and when he was 
a yearling she had another. When the first calf was 
a two-year-old I traded him for another cow. The 
first cow by this time had a third calf and the second 
cow also had acalf. I sold two of the yearlings for 
twenty-three dollars, and had six dollars besides. 
I put this money at interest for ten cents on a dol- 
lar a year, Afterwards I bought another cow, sell- 
ing the first old one for twent — dollars, buying 
two pigs. By trading round I now have two cows, 
two calves, two pigs, a pony and saddle, and twenty- 
four dollars in money at, interest, all made in six 
years. 
—»—_ 


° NO STAMPS. 
A good story is told of a rough-clad miner who 
lately visited Santa Fé, and stepped into the post- 
office. Seeing in the window three letters held for 
postage, he picked one up, and looking at the address, 
said, in a tone of great astonishment: 


“Why, this letter is for a lady in Denver!” 

“Yes,” said the clerk. 

“And you are holding it here!”’ in a tone of greater 
astonishment. 

“Why, of course,” answered the clerk; “don’t you 
see it hasn’t any tage paid?” 

In a tone of utter contempt for the man who would 
not forward a letter to a woman, paid or unpaid, the 
miner said, “Give me some stamps.” 

It was done; he carefully put stamps on all letters 
in the window, putting two on that of the feminine 
gender to make sure that it would go all right, and 
stalked out of the office with the concluding remark 
hurled at the head of the astonished Pino Pinito,— 
— me there’s some mean people in this 
town!” 

——>—— 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE BEARD. 
A singular effect of the dry air of Egypt, and one 


which, if supported by similar facts, has a scientific 
value, is thus recorded: 


An Englishman who travelled up the Nile states 
that his beard, which at home was straight, soft and 
silky, began immediately on oe at Alexandria 
to curl, and to grow crisp, strong and coarse. Before 
reaching Es uan it resembled horsehair to the 
touch and was oar ay in ringlets. He accounts for 
this by the exceeding dryness of the air, and consid- 
ers that in the course of many generations it per- 
manently curled and crisped the hair of negroes. 
The hair on the traveller’s head was not affected. 


——_—_@————_- 
A LIE PUNISHED. 
The following statement as to how a lie was quick- 
ly punished in Oceanica, Md., recalls the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira: 


Aman in Oceanica had a vicious, kicking horse, 
which he was anxious to sell. While trying to make 
a bargain with a probable purchaser, he remarked, 
“That horse is so gentle that my little — could go 
up behind him and twist his tail and he wouldn’t 
raise a hoof.”” The girl overheard this lie, took it for 
the truth, tried the experiment on being left alone 
with the horse, and was killed by a kick. 

niebnippisinanisin 

A YouNG man sat down at the piano and began 
sin ‘or the physician’s Ney pee “There’s a Sigh 
in t ry vot ” Just then the old gentleman came in. 
“Young man,” he said, severely, “you are entirely 
mistaken. It isn’tasigh. There may be a sigh from 
the lungs, but from the heart, never. You have 
made an error in diagnosis. What are the symp- 
toms?” 


“WELL, Estel, dear,” said an uncle to his little 
five-years-old niece, “if you like your new toy, come 
= pat our arms about my neck,and give me a 

The little maiden complied; butas sbe did so, 
= remarked, “O uncle, how I do spoil you!” 


On seeing a house being whitewashed, a small boy 
asked, “Man, if you please, are you going to shave 
that house?” 





_ found, cackling all the time. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 
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yg ay ia ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTs. 
Makes five gallous of a delicious and sparkling 
jaa og —wholesome and ag mee Sold by 


. weet or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHAS. 
&. HIRES. Fred Bn 215 Market Street, Philadelphia. Pa 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 











SNAKES AS LIFE DESTROYERS, 

The loss of life in India due to the ravages of venomous 
snakes is almost incredible. Yet the disease which is as 
wily and deadly as the deadliest India reptile is winding 
its coil around thousands of people while the victims are 
unconscious of its presence. It has long beena hobby with 
incompetent physicians to assume that consumption is 
incurable after the formation of tubercles has begun; and 
in every case they fail to effect a cure,—of course tubercles 
had begun to form and they were incurable, The records 
of medical science disprove any such theory. On the con- 
trary, in cases of lung disease which had been cured and 








the patients lived forty and fifty years in robust health, 
post-mortem examinations showed large cicatrices (scars) 
where the tubercles had been formed and removed. The 
tubercles are removed by absorption into the blood. An 
efficient alterative, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
must be used to cleanse the blood of the scrofulous impur- 
ities. For tubercular consumption is only a form of scrof- 
ulous disease. Golden Medical Discovery is a sovereign 
remedy for all forins of scrofulous disease, or king's-evil, 
such as tumors, white swellings, fever-sores, scrofulous 
sore eyes, as well as for other blood and skin diseases. 


HUNT’S 
REMEDY 


THE STANDARD 


KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDIGINE. 


‘Used by Physicians in their Practice. 
A Remedy for Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, 
Bladder and Urinary Biche. Di 7 ropsy, 
af Diabetes, Disease, 
Pains in the Gack? Loins or Side; 
Retention of Urine, Nervous Dis- 
Weaknesses, Jaundice, 
Witousness. Skin iseases, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN OTHER MEDICINES FAIL, as it acts 
directly and at once — the Kidneys, Liver, 
Bladder and Urinary O Types restoring them to a 
healthy action. HUNT’S REMEDY isa safe and speedy 
curative, and hundreds have testified that they have been 
canee by it when ia te and friends had given them 
up todie. Do not op try “ once HUNT’S REMEDY. 

Prices, 75 cents and 25. Large size the cheap- 
est. wy your druggist for HUNT'S REMEDY. Take 
no other, Send for Pamphlet to 


WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 






















85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
EVERYWHERE 


GENTS WANTE to sell the best 


Family Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 

nit a pair of stockings with HEEL and TOE com- 

plete, in 20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of 
taney work, for which there is always a ready market. 

Send for circular and terms to The Twombly Knit- 
ting Machine Co., 469 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 


Murray Street, New York, 
A m7 beers a large variety of 
> ib __, printing presses, ranging in 
price from 75 cents to $175, 
.— luding the CENTENNIAL, 
@ AMERICA, LIGHTNING, 
yizD STATES, "and COMMON 
. Circulars free. Speci- 
be Book of Type, ten cents. 
— ennage of 40 varieties 
jain and fancy cards, 10 
couee Instruction Book for 
Amateur Printers, 15 cents. 


64, PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. New edi- 
tion. It’s a beauty! Iliustrated with 32 Birds, 
Ferns, new Pen Scrolls, Japanese designs, 
Mottoes, etc. (new Japanese cover), an 100 album quota- 
tions, all for 15 cts.; 6 for 60 cts., poset nid. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 














U. 8. Jobber, $60. 








Canvas and Fancy 
Bolster, $2.50. 


Painted Red, Bro 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, and 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Se 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, etc. G« 0d for the lawn, piazza, or “coolest 
place in the house.” *“plendid ome invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or C.0.D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay expressage R4 any railroad station east 
of Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon's Line. 
For 75 cents, in Minnesota, . and Iowa, 
HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 1 North Second St., Pa.; 
94 Market St., Chicago. Send for Circulars, 











STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 








liness, Durability « Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 








One Hundred Years Old. 





1780. 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





1880. 


WALTER BAKER & 60. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address. 
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